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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 
Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 
London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 
Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
for foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
at express money order, Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 
Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
sor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
Ro responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 
Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
s. . 
“te of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
i - cribers who fail to receive a single 
oital am shoutd immediately notify the Head Of- 


Vogue at 
we. Readers who are unable to purchase 
an news-stand or on any vailroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O, as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Contine’ 1 Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4S Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

andianapolis, J..G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungetford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxvilie, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J, Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


- Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wi | be pro- 
vided forthwith. “ 
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66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders fi r Vogue. 

Persons who expect to | 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after public ation. 
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f a current number very 
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Expectoration . : : 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution cf orders requiring care and 
discretion. Reterences given and required. MRS. 
M, K. ZusT, 100 West g4th Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
both in this country and abroad, will select 
materials of execute orders tor gowns in tne very 
latest models or attend to the remodeling of old 
gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address MRs, 
ELEANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinemert, taste and experience. 
Entire trou-seaux unde:taken, Interior decor- 
aling a specialty. References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 





ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 





STADLER & FALK 

MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





MOW BRAY 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—F NTIRE TROUSSEAU 
DESIGNED 


27 E. 21st Street, New York, also Lakewood, N., J. 


MISS SCHROEDER 
RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES 
, STREET COSTUMES 
10 West 35th Street 





TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS Ad D SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance; 
critical and practical rendered to genealogists, families 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it notdesired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Pursuivant of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suissegd’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


THE FERNERY—240 Lexington Avenue. 


ARTISTIC and original table decorations, bouquets, 
etc, Fresh cut flowers. Miss TUCKER furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
A her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 








SITUATION WANTED 





Dressmaker wishes a few more customers by the 
day, S. T. Taylor's System. Address M. Healy, 
100 West 98th St., New York City. 








ENGAGEMENTS 


Duer-Mackay.-—Miss Katherine Duer, 
daughter of Mr. William A. Duer, to Mr, 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, son of Mr. 
John W. Mackay, 

+ Eckstein Cox.—Miss Jane Eckstein, of 
Cincinnati, to Mr. Irving Cox, son of Mr. 
Townsend Cox, of New York. 

| Goodridge-I selin.— Miss Caroline Good- 
ridge, daughter of the !ate Mr. Frederic Good- 


ridge, to Mr. John H. Iselin, son of the late 
John Iselin. 

Grinnell - Van Rensselaer, — \i;. 
Daisy Grinnell, daughter of Mr. Rotert 
Minturn Grinnell, to Mr. Harold Van Rens 
selaer, son of Mr. John King Van Rensse- 
laer. 

Saunders-Gould.—Miss Ethel Saun. 
ders, daughter of Dr. C. W. Saunders, to 
Mr. William Gould, son of Mr. C. A. 
Gould. 

Thompson - Smith. — Miss Maude 
Thompson, of Baltimore, to Mr. Edward 
Livingston Smith. 

Thurman-Edwards — Miss Thurman, 
granddaughter of the late Senator Thurman, 
of Morristown, N. J., to the Rev. Fiank E. 
Edwards, of Morristown. 


MARRIED 


Cary—Morrell.— On Mon., 21 Feb., at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, Mis, 
Jabez A. Bostwick, 800 Fifth Ave., by the 
Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Mrs, Nellie 
Bostwick Morrell to Mr. Hamilton W, 
Cary. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Camp-Quinby.—Mr. Hugh N. Camp 
and Miss Candace E, Quinby will be married 
in St. Bartholomew’s on ‘Thu., 14 Apr., at 
4 o'clock. 

Clarkson-—Clarkson.—Mr. Cle:mont L, 
Clarkson and Miss Adelaide Clarkson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Howard Clarkson, will be married 
in the Church of the Incarnation on Mon., 
11 Apr. 

Lockwooi-Bonner. — Mr. _ Benoni 
Lockwood, Jr., and Miss Isabel Bonner, 
daughter of Mr. George T. Bonner, will be 
married on Mon, 11 Apr. 

Thompson-McKeever.—Mr. Philip 
Blagden Thompson and Miss Marion Mc- 
Keever, daughter of Mr. J. Lawrence Mc- 
Keever, will be married in St Bartholomew's 
Church on Tue., 12 Apr., at 3 o'clock. 

Van Ingen-Tetrell.— Mr. McLane 
Van Ingen and Miss Elizabeth W. Terrell, 
daughter of Mr. Herbert Leshe Terrell, will 
bemarried in All Souls’ Church on Wed., 
30 Mar. 


RECEPTIONS 
Hewitt.—Mr. and Mrs. Abraham S., 


Hewitt gave an evening reception and ama- 
teur vaudeville performance on Thursday, 
17 Feb. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Hoppin, Mr. Nicola Tesla, Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Holbrook Curtiss, Mr. Eliot Gregory, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Jr., Mr. Reginald Ron- 
alds, Mr, A. Murray Young, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. Charles T. Matthews, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Breese, Miss Eloise Breese, Mr. and Mis. 
Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr and Mrs. F. K. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. Phipps, of England, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mr. and Mis. Carroll Beckwith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. DeForest, Mr. and Mrs, A. Cass, 
Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W, Whitridge, Mrs. 
Cadwalader Jones, Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H, W. Mc- 
Vickar, the Misses Brice, Mr. and Whitney 
Waren, Raimondo Madrazo, Miss Virginia 
Fa‘r. 


DINNERS 


Burden —Mr. and James A. Burcen 
Jr , gave a dinner dance at their residence 
908 Fifth Ave., on Mon., 21 Feb., in honor 
of their son, Mr. William P. Burden. 

Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren gave a dinner on Saturday, 19 
Feb., at their residence, 20 W. 56th St. 
Present were Mrs. Francesco Terry, Miss 
Gurnee, Col. and Mrs. George L. Gillespie, 
Miss Josephine Drexel, Mr. A. Muller Ury, 
Mr. J. J. Hill, President of the Northern 
Pacific, Senator Pavey, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Gen Edward C. O’Brien, Miss Arno.d, Gen. 
and Mrs. Daniel Butterfield. 
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Park.—Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park 
will give a dinner at the Metropolitan Club 
Annex on Mon., 28 Feb. 

Schieffelin——Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schieffelin gave a dinner on 16 Feb. at their 
residence, 8 E 45th St., in honor of their 
daughter, Mrs. Bruce Ismay. 

Ward.—Mr. Reginald Henshaw- Ward 
gave a dinner on 16 Feb. at the Metropoli- 
tan Club Annex in honor of Mrs. C. H. 
Washburne. Present were Mrs, J. Fred 
Pierson, General and Mrs. Henry L. Burnett, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Victor Newcomb, Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Redmund, Mrs. Frances Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Blanchard, Miss Alice Ward, 
Mrs. Clarence Andrew, Mr. Horace White, 
Mr. Robert Gordon Hardie and Mr. Alex- 
ander Harrison. 

Wing.—Mr. and Mrs. L. Stuart Wing 
gave a dinner on Sat., 19 Feb., inthe Metro- 
politan Club Annex, 


CLUBS 


Midwinter-Club.—The next meeting 
of the Mid-Winter Club will be held at 
Sherry’s on Mon. eve., 28 Feb. The guests 
will be received by Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. John 
C. Westervelt, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, 
Mrs. John A. di Zerega and Mrs. Edward 
Lyman Short, Mr. Edward N. Tailer, Mrs. 
Hamilton Tompkins. 

One Hundred Club.—A new Lenten 
Club, formed by Miss Anna Constable, Mrs. 
Hilborne L. Roosevelt, Miss Nora Godwin, 
Miss Louise Morgan and Mrs, Pierre Mali, 
will give its first entertainment on Thu., 
17 March, at the studio of Stevenson Con- 
stable in E. 16th St. 

Riding Club. — The Knickerbocker 
Riding Club will meet during lent at Dur- 
land’s Academy on Thu. evenings. Among 
the members are Miss Alice Robert, Miss 
Julia Fay Bradley, Miss Lucette Banks, Miss 
Grace Henop, Miss Henrietta Schroeder, 
Miss Gertrude Agostini, Miss Augusta de 
Peyster, Miss Florence Clark, Miss Eleanor 
Thomas, Miss Louise Peck, Miss Alice S. 
Kae, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Dorothy 
Higginson, Mr. Horace C. Matthews, Mr. 
Sam Gilford, Mr. Renwick Henry, Mr. 
Mortimer Flagg, Mr, Percival Kuhne, Mr, 
Louis C. Hal!, Mr. Alexander Bruen and 
Mr, Charles P. Frye. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Fresh Air Fund of the Wayside 
Workers.—A benefit performance will be 
given at the Garden Theatre on Thu., 3 
March, for the Fresh Air Fund of the Way- 
side Workers. Mr. John Drew and Miss 
Isabel Irving will appear in Mrs. Hilary 
Regrets, Miss Elsie de Wolfe and Mr. Har- 
kins in scenes from The School for Scandal 
and Mr. Henry Miller in Heartsease, Mr. 
Leo Stern and Miss Macnichol will also con- 
tribute. Patronesses, Mrs. Hilborne Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Henry Holbrook, Mrs. Charles E, 
Hitchings, Mrs. Theodore Gilman, Mrs. 
George Choate, Mrs. John W. Moore, Mrs. 
Edward Harriman, Mrs. Frederic Harriman, 
Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler and Miss Neilson. 

Maine.—A benefit for the families of the 
sailors who were killed by the Maine explo- 
sion will be given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sun. eve , 27 Feb. 


LECTURES 


Holmes.—Mr. E, Burton Holmes will 
give aseties of illustrated lectures during Lent 
at Daly's Theatre. Course A will be given 
on Mondays and Thursdays at 11 o'clock, 
Thu., 24 Feb.; Mon., 28 Feb.; Thu., 3 
Mar.; Mon., 7 Mar; and Thu., 10 Mar. 
Course B will be given on Tuesday and Fridays 
at 3 o’clock, Fri , 25 Feb.; Tue., 1 Mar.; 
Fri., 4 Mar.; Tue., 8 Mar. and Fri., 11 
Mar. Course C will be given on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at 14 o'clock, Sat., 26 Feb.; 
Wed., 2 Mar.; Sat., 5 Mar.; Wed., 9 Mar. 
and Sat, 12 Mar. The lectures will be 
illustrated by dissolving views, which are 
colored by Miss Katherine Gordon Breed. 

Society of € ecorative Art.—A course 
of lectures will be given at Sherry’s on Thu. 
afts. at five o'clock; beginning 24 Feb., for 
the benefit of the Society of Decorative Art. 





On 24 Feb , Mr. Dan Beard will lecture on 
the Arms and Legs of Fish; 3 Mar., Prof. 
Ware on the Louvre and Interior. Patron- 
esses, Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. James Pinchot, Mrs. 
Frank Sturgis, Mrs, Frederick Sturgis, Mrs. 
Thomas S. Young, Jr., Mrs. Charles Wet- 
more, Miss Leland, Mrs. Alexander Shaw, 
Mrs. Kinnicut and Mrs. A. B. Stone. 

Le Gallienne.—Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne made his first appearance in America 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Fri. aft,, 18 Feb. 
He read: From Prose Fancies, A Spring 
Morning ; from The Book-bills of Narcissus, 
George Muncaster with his Children; Three 
Lyrics, What of the Darkness, Marjorie and 
the Spring, Sleep for London ; from Prose 
Fancies, The Dramatic Art of Life; from 
Prose Fancic:s, The Burial of Romeo and Ju- 
liet. 


GOLF 


Knollwood.— At a recent meeting of 
the Knollwood Club the Board of Governors 
chosen for the ensuing year was as follows : 
Messrs. John D. Archbold, Winthrop Cow- 
den, Thomas Demond, Tracy Dows, A. T. 
Gillender, J. Borden Harriman, Arthur Her- 
bert, George H. Mairs, T. L. Park, N. C. 
Reynal, P. Gilbert Thébaud, L. E. Van Et- 
ten, L. Stewart Wing, Howard Willetts and 
Worthington Whitehouse. 

Metropolitan Golf Association — 
The tournaments dates of the M. G. A., as 
far as settled, ave 24, 25, 26 Mar.—Ocean 
County Hunt and Country Club, Lakewood, 
N. J.; 21, 22, 23 Apr.—Golf Club of 
Lakewood ; 12, 13, 14 May—Baltusrol Golf 
Club, Short Hills, N. J.; 19, 20, 21 May— 
Knollwood Country Club, Elmsford, N. Y.; 
26,27, 28 May—Dyker Meadow Golf Club, 
Brooklyn; 2, 3, 4 June—Oakland Golf 
Club, Bayside, Long Island. 

U. S. Golf Association.—At the an- 
ual meeting of the U. S. G. A. held on 17 
Feb., it was decided to enlarge the executive 
committee from five to seven. Mr. John 
Reid, St. Andrew’s Golf Club; Mr. Henry 
May, Washington Golf Club, were selected 
to make the seven of the ex-com. the other 
five having been elected at a previous mect- 
ing. The other officers selected were as 
follows: Pres, Mr. Laurence Curtis, Essex 
County Country Club, Manchester by-the- 
Sea, Mass. ; first Vice-Pres., Mr, Charles 
B. Macdonald, Chicago Golf Club; second 
Vice-Pres , Mr. Ransom H. Thomas, Morris 
County Golf Club, Morristown, N. J. ; 
Sec., Mr. Robert B. Kerr, Lakewood Golf 
Club ; treas , Mr. George D, Fowle, Phila- 
delphia Country Club. It was also decided 
to separate the amateur and open champion- 
ships. The amateur championship will be 
held on the links of the Morris County Golf 
Club at Morristown, N. J. It was left for 
the executive committee to decide where the 
open event would be held. There will be an 
interval of three months between the tourna- 
ments. The woman’s championship will be 
held on the links of the Ardsley Club. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul —Sailing Wed., 16 Feb , Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick H. Benedict, Miss Helen 
Benedict, Mrs. L. J. Black, Mr. Wm. 
Blanchard, Mr. Theodore Butler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Clark, Miss Alice Gieen, 
Col. Alexander Gordon, Mr. Kennett Mur- 
chison, Jr , Mrs. George B. Post, Miss Alice 
W. Post, Mr. Samuel Taylor, Mr. George 
C. Tilden, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn R. Williams, 
the Misses Williams. 


MUSIC 


Matinée Musicales.—A series of mat- 
inée musicales will be given at the Broadway 
Theatre beginning Tue., 1 Mar., at 2.30. 
Among the artists who will appear are the 
following: Eugene Ysaye, Pol Piancon, 
David Bispham, Jean Gerardy, Mlle. Alice 
Verlet, Raoul Pugno, Alexandie Silotti, 
Henri Marteau, Ffrangcon Davies, Josef Hof- 
mann, Miss Maud Powell, Alexandre Guil- 
mant. 

Rummel.—Prof. Franz Rummel will 
give his second recital in Chickering Hall 
this afternoon at 3 o'clock. 





Ne-act plays by legitimate actors are 
O coming more and more to be re- 
garded as desirable for vaudeville and 
continuous performance houses, the list of 


plays and actors increasing in length and 
improving in quality. Miss Cora Tanner, a 





opportunity to appear to excellent advantage, 
and his audiences at the Garden Theatre are 
large and enthusiastic, 


One Summer Day is to continue for this 
week at Wallack’s Theatre. Mr. Drew has 
a most congenial rdle in this comedy, 


The Academy of Music is still the head- 
quarters for The White Heather, which is 
delighting thousands every week. 


THE EMPRESS SKIRT 


Corded with spiral wire, keeping the skirt to correct lines, with a proper flare and style 


late recruit to the vaudeville stage, is appear- 
ing for the week at the Pleasure Palace in 
Drifted Apart, a short play. Associated with 
her is Louis Massen, 


At Proctor’s Theatre, Miss Minnie Selig- 
man-Cutting is to be seen in a one-act version 
of Carmen. 


Isabelle Urquhart, also an offshoot of the 
*¢ legitimate *’ stage, is at Keith’s, where she 


appears in a dramatic sketch, A Strange 


Baby. 


At the Fourteenth Street Theatre, Chaun- 
cey Olcott is finishing his engagement in 
Sweet Inniscarra. 

Oh ! Susannah, at Hoyt’s, is a popular 
success. 

Old-fashioned negro minstrelsy leavened 
with modern improvements is being given by 
Primrose and West at the Grand Opera 
House. 

Mr. Crane, as Major Fairfax, is winning 
fame and money at the Knickerbocker, 


The Highwayman, at the Broadway, is 
drawing good houses. 


The Master affords Mr. Henry Miller an 


The Conqueror is the only play billed for 
the season at the Empire. 


Maud Adams at the Garrick. 
Way Down East, at the Manhattan The- 


atre, is prosperous. It is put on with scrupu- 
lous fidelity to detail, and the scenic eftects 
are admirable. The story is simple and well 
constructed, and the whole performance is 
less of a hodge-podge than is usual with such 
plays. The singing is excellent. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather, 
American Theatre—8.15, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pinafore. 
Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 
Broadway — 8.15, The Highwayman. 
Casino—8.10, The Telephone Girl. 
Daly ’s—8.15, The Country Girl, 
Empire— 8.15, The Conquerors, 
Fifth Avenue—8.20, El Capitan. 
Fourteenth Street—8,15, Sweet Inniscarra, 
Garden—8.15, The Master. 
Garrick— 8.20, The Little Minister, 
Grand Opera House— 8, Minstrels, 
Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, Oh, Susannah. 
K nick erbocker— 8.30, A Virginia Courtship. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Tree of Knowledge. 
Manohattan—8.15, Way Down East. 
.Wallack's— 8.15, One Summer Day. 
K eith's —Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 
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Cloths. 


Faced Cloths, Venitians, Meltons, 
Chitrals. 


Scotch Tweeds and Serges 
in New Mixtures and Checks. 


Covert Cloths and Tweeds 


with fancy backs, for Wheeling an} 
Golf Suits. 


Broadway KH 19th sa. 


NEW YORK. 
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And of the best 
quality only, is 
the keynote to 
our success. 


LINENS EX- 
CLUSIVEL? 


| 
Situated on upper Fifth Av«nue 
our store alfords an opportunity for 
one to purchase ANY article of 
household or persons! linen without 
the usual inconvenience of shopping ( 
in the crowded department stores. ( 
f 


And our prices are always as low 
or lower than the same high grade 
of goods can be bought for else- 
where. 


. KINSEY & CO. 


N.Y. 


WM. 


Near 36th St. 388 FIFTH AVE., 





Embroideries and Fancy Goods 


Trade Mark, 


Special designs in Co 
tillon Canvas 
Wools and Silks for Gol 


Vests and Stockings. 


Muc. B. LAPAIX 


Favors, 


Between Fifth Ave 





and Broadway. 





VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND . 








Patent applied tor 





YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. GOLFING 
AND BICYCLING HATS AND CAPS 
IN CORRECT SHAPES. 


~- 


1107-1109 Broadway, 


Madison Square West. 


158 Broadway, 


Neas Liberty St. 
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Have you heard of 


Silver Sheen 2 


You will soon know all 
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New Ideas in Cotillon 
Favors »% Miniature 
Furniture Patterns. 


These Patterns prin’ed in beautitu’' 
designs on silk, linen, and other fine 
favrics to be used as favors, pn 
cushions and ornaments. Sold by 
leading dry goods s‘ores and fancy 
goods stores. 

Special price list sent upon ap; li 
cation to the 


Palmer M’f’g Co., 
N. Y. City 
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43 Leonard St., 


| 933 Broadway 








HIGHEST AWARD 


W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 





253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th § 





SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 

Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 









(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 





933 BROADWAY 
21&22° STS 
THE LEADING HOUS 
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AIR GOOD 
HAIR DRESS! 


Taiirvaaarvnence Hail Orname 


Fashionable Coiffure for 1898 


Why not inspect first, my immense assortment 
beautitul Coiffures before purchasing, or giving ) 
orders elsewhere? 1am satisfied the assortment ot 


Human Hair Goods 


in all those rare shades and fine textures cannot be tow 
elsewhere ; our artistic and durable work mans‘ip }s 
standard of perfection. 


Hair Dressing Parlors 


are the most commodious and luxurious in the country ,4 
artists stand without a rival and all engag-ments for ° 
residence, or engagements tor hair coloring must be m 
ahead of time to assure prompt attention. 


Hair Ornaments 


in Tortoise and Amber Shell, Jet, Rhinestone, Velvet ¥ 
Aigrettes, Ostrich Plumes. and the beautitul Papill 
makes this assortment an unusually attractive one. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 2,s01— 18th ST 
C..talogue free. 


A. SIMONSON 
21st and 22nd S 








NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK. 
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said the man: ‘‘ That is greatly to your credit,’’ and neither 
speaker apparently realized how curious a dialogue was this be- 
tween Americans in the nineteenth century. As a matter of fact, 
could any spoken words be more surprising ? It is certainly reasonable 
to expect of a civilized woman that her attitude will be friendly towards 
the members of her sex ; mutual hatred is the savage’s habit of mind, 
a characteristic no more tolerable in a civilized human being than the 
facial mutilations or the bodily nakedness of man in his tribal period. 


¢ Aid the woman to the man: ‘¢ Oh, I like women !’”’ whereupon 


And yet in spite of centuries of progress in the arts and sciences, 
in spite of the civilizing influence of the schools and the spiritualizing 
effects of a multitude of churches and of creeds in this late century of 
the Christian era, a woman deems it necessary to define her position 
towards her sex and finds herself applauded when she shows 
herself non-savage. Should the same woman blandly announce 
that she liked honesty or chastity or sobriety, her hearers would 
wonder why she thought it worth while to utter platitudes ; 
now friendly interest in her kind should be as much a common- 
place of every day decent living as a regard for any of the virtues 
named. Rightly or wrongly, the impression among men is that women 
instinctly hate one another and they regard as abnormal any word or 
act of individual women that conflicts with this view, hence their 
compliments when one woman praises another. 


Women are partly to blame for masculine opinion in this regard, 
particularly the foreign woman, who is much less prone than the 
American woman to love her sister women. But the men themselves 
are mainly blameworthy if women are spiteful in their attitude toward one 
another. His tactlessness has kept woman irritated against woman. 
He points out to his thirty-odd year wife who has sacrificed complexion 
and figure on the alter of motherhood, the beauty and freshness of 
girls or the fine figure of some woman favored of heredity and athletics 
and clothed by a French corset maker and a capable dressmaker. Or 
again he praises extravagantly the musical or intellectual attainments 
of some woman to whom time and opportunity have been kind. He 
is more apt than not to demand of his wife why she does not dress or 
converse or stand or play like certain women or girls of their acquain- 
tance. The husband does this continually and what more natural 
than that the wife should come in time to regard all the attractive 
members of her sex as so many dangerous rivals for the affection of 
her husband and to hate them accordingly ? : 


It would not be long before men would be set by the ears if 
wives were as tactless as their matrimonial partners. Man is not an 
Apollo, nor anything approaching that perfection of masculine beauty, 
except in very, very rare instances. Such being the fact, imagine the 
rage that would fill the husband’s soul if his wife, on the occasions of 
their goings abroad together, should praise well-hair-thatched heads to 
a Benedict of scanty locks, or straight-limbed youths to him of knock 
knees, or those tall of stature to an undersized spouse! Or sup- 
pose the men who have prospered in a material way should serve wives 
for perpetual quotation to the husbands—and they are nine out of ten 
—who do not get on? What else could happen except that men 
would come to hate the young, the comely, the gifted and the pros- 
perous of their sex ? ’ 


By and by when men cease pitting women against each other, 
the statement by one of them that she likes women will be accepted, as 
it should be among civilized people, as a matter of course. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Nd so Anthony Hope Hawkins, after being 
run after in public halls and private 
drawing rooms and made the lion of 

numerous club and society receptions, as soon as 
he reaches his native land says things vicious, even 
though they be true, about his late entertainers 
and patrons. One can but admire his frankness, 
however little he is to be commended for dis- 
cretion or courtesy. His opinion of us is 
doubtless that of other foreigners who enrich 
themselves by pandering to the American habit 
of paying so much for a seat per hour to hear 
foreign novelists massacre the English language 
and violate every known rule of oratory, but 
the others who have exploited us are much less 
frank than Mr. Hawkins, more commonly 
known as Anthony Hope. 
* 

* * 

He is reported to have freed his mind regard- 
ing us to his London friends in somewhat this 
fashion : ** Half the population of the United 
States is composed of interviewers, whose pre- 
dominant characteristic is conceit, as while 
everyone asked me innumerable questions, as to 
my opinion of the United States and its litera- 
ture, past, present and future, no one asked me 
a single question regarding England or the 
English."’ Mr. Hawkins is also very severe 
on the women of America, wherein he differs 
from most carping foreigners who, whatever 
their strictures on this country or its inhabitants, 
are apt to say civil things of the ladies. Not 
so Mr. Hawkins; he charges that the American 
woman is underbred, and he relates many alleged 
gaucheries, which he claims were committed by 
women to whom he was introduced. How 
shocking for a whole nation, or rather a half of 
it, to be told that it ‘¢is no lady.”’ 

% 
* * 

If the fate that overtook Sefior De Lome’s 
private letter had also befallen one of those 
written to his home friends by Mr. Hawkins 
during his reading tour of the states, what a 
sudden falling off there would have been in 
lecture receipts and reception invitations !_ Mr. 
Hawkins was discreet. While engaged in ex- 
ploiting the American’s pocketbook he held 
his peace, and fate did not betray him. Lucky 
Mr. Hawkins ! Again duped Americans ! : 


* 


She was a pretty girl and he an undersized 
youth, and an avenue car was carrying them 
unchaperoned to a matinée. He beguiled the 
journey with anecdotes of Cambridge, and _ his 
fellow passengers were informed of his views 
on many college subjects, for his voice was the 
of soft and 
Cambridge is very queer,” said he. 


reverse low. ‘The society at 
«« All the 
girls, you know, are older than the fellows, and 
they all angle for the students. You see, a 
student can give a girl a very good time, and 
the girls have had experience and know that 
fact, and so they all try their very best to catch 


VOGUE 
a student. 


sometimes.”” 
Poor college widows, to be thus lightly 
! 


canvassed to their rivals, the city girls ! 


There is quite a sharp competition 


Any intelligent visitor to the lately dis- 
persed Stewart collection, as it was displayed 
in the auctioneer’s galleries before the 
sale, must have been struck with the 
very wide divergence between the aims, the 


methods, and apparently the views of life of 


this school of art of some twenty-five years ago 
and the contemporary one. Of course, in 
these sweeping generalities we can speak only 
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terms—there were low-toned 
painters also in those days, 
were concerned about ‘‘values’’ and 
and who held bright, prismatic 


in general 
«¢ atmospheric *’ 
who 
«< planes,” 


colors, sunshine and glitter in abhorrence 
There are even to-day a very few clever paint- 
ers who strive for the things that appealed to 
these masters of the famous ‘* Spanish-Roman’”’ 
school of their day, but the fire of their inspira- 
tion is, apparently, not for the moderns. A 
very good example of this divergence might 
have been seen by going a few blocks farther 
up the avenue, and contemplating Mr. Ab- 




















bey’s large scene trom Hamlet, in the Avery 
gallery. It is not altogether that the Shakes- 
perian theme is a tragedy while the Choice of 
a Model is very cheerful comedy—the Franco- 
Spanish-Romans painted tragedies, too, some- 
times, and very bloody ones, but in an entirely 
different manner. There are certain funda- 
mental principles, now so considered, at least, 
such as aerial perspective, keeping things in 
their right places, and having your sky trans- 
parent at any cost, which did not seem vital at 


VOGUE 


preeminent superiority. As for the niceties of 
aerial perspective, the Spanish and Italian paint- 
ers knew that we deceive ourselves as to their 
actual existence, and they elected to ignore 
them whenever they became too troublesome. 
And the abiding joy in life, the keen and dis- 
criminating appreciation of everything that is 
most brilliant, most rich, most ingenious, in 
nature and art—the ability to render this splen- 
dor—it shines in these canvases like a rebuke to 
our own biliousness and hesitating inefficiency. 


Miss Freeman dropped the letter and looked 
across the breakfast table at her brother. 

‘¢T’m in for it now,”” she said. 

*« Anything wrong with Ned ? 

‘*No; but his mother has come to town and 
he wants me to call upon her.*” 

‘* Well, that’s natural enough.’ 

‘* But it isn’t customary for girls to go visit- 
ing the mothers of men they known, you babe, 
and I never make callsanyway. I always vowed 
I'd never marry a man with a mother-——"’ 


” 








LORD HARRINGTON 


Thoroughbred fox terriers, the property of Mr. Charles A. Johnson 


all to these cheerful Latins. Your blue sky 
must be a gorgeous and magnificent blue, but 
if it were quite as solid as the white plaster 
wall under it—no one died. In the extraor- 
dinary abundance and variety of beautiful color 
of Fortuny’s masterpieces there is very little 
concern for atmospheric values ; objects in the 
middle distance assert themselves as frankly in 
color and tone as those in the extreme fore- 
ground, and those in the extreme distance not 
very much less so. And as to turning his 
back upon all the pomp of richness and color 
in the world, and reproducing only subdued 
and melancholy tones, smothered in the fog of 
‘¢atmospheric’’ qualities or ‘artistic feel- 
ing,"’ he would have considered that as 
abdicating. 

x 

* % 

There is but little doubt—still speaking in 
general terms—that his province is a far more 
difficult one for the painter to traverse than 
that so commonly frequented by the moderns. 
As atechnical achievement it is much more 
dificult to paint a Spanish Marriage or a 
Choice of the Model than such famous works 
of art as The Angelus, or that of the two peas- 
ants bringing home a calf on a litter in a ¢¢ hi- 
eratic and sacerdotal gloom,’ as it has been 
justly described. The very controversy that 
has raged over the deeply spiritual or the sub- 
limely artistic inspiration of these introspective 
canvases of which Millet’s may be taken as the 
great forerunners, is one argument against their 


TOM JERRY 


A DIPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN 
BY SARGENT BANCROFT 


Iss Freeman selected one letter from the 
several to be opened, cut the envelope 
with an exactness quite foreign to her 

nature and read : 


‘© «My dear—With the usual perversity of 


fate my mother is visiting in New York on her 
way home while I am out of town. I want 
you to go to see her, and I have written that 
you had expressed a desire to know her, and 
had kindly offered to go. I did not want her 
to think it was my suggestion, for then she 
would think you were merely doing it to please 
me, whereas she would take it as a compliment 
if you went of your own accord. I told hera 
deal about you last fall, and she thinks you a 
very good friend of mine, and of course it is 
only natural you should want to know the 
mother of a dear friend , 

*¢ Oh, the guilelessness of men,’’ Miss Free- 
man interrupted herself to say. 

‘¢¢] was tempted to write her what you 
really are to me,’”’ she continued reading ; 
‘¢ ¢but concluded to wait until I can tell her at 
Easter. So go, like a dear little girl, and my 
mother will fall in love with you, hecause she 
can’t help it, and I shall be happier than ever. 
If anything happened that you did not like her, 
I should be bitterly disappointed, but it won't. 
Dreadfully rushed to-day, but lots of love.’ *’ 

*¢ ¢ Ned.’ ”” 
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of Denver 


‘Have some difficulty in finding one with- 
out that ancestor,’’ Jack chuckled. 

‘¢ Orsisters,’’ his own continued.  ‘* Deliver 
me from sisters-in-law ! °° 

‘* They don’t come with Ned.”’ 

‘« No, thank heaven, for I'd marry him if he 
had a dozen! I'm spared that, anyway.”’ 

‘« Going to-day to see Mrs. Henderson ?*’ 
Jack asked. 

‘Well hardly. Maybe I won't goat all.”” 

Jack pushed back his chair preparatory to 
leaving. 

«¢ Look here, little girl,’’ he said with hand 
on her shoulder, ‘¢ Don’t hurt Ned’s feelings 
by not going. A man’s mother always has a 
certain place in his affections and you certainly 
care enough for Ned to do this, even if it is 
hard.”’ 

‘« Why, of course, Jackie, only neither of 
you realize the awkwardness of the situation. 
If Mrs. Henderson knew of my engagement it 
would be her place to come first to see me, but 
as she doesn’t, and regards Ned as the apple of 
her eye and is desperate if he is devoted to a 
girl, it is a trifle like walking into the lion's 
mouth. It is equivalent to saying: ‘I like 
your son so much that I want to know you.’ 
It is throwing myself at her head and I do not 
like it.’” 

‘¢No one who knows you, Letty, would 
accuse you of such a thing.”’ 

<¢ But she does not know me; that is just 
the point! Moreover she is a thoroughly con- 
ventional woman of the world, and would not 
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approve of me. Iam a product of the nine- 
teenth century, well born and brought up, 


suddenly poor, and now self-supporting. 


Chaperone is not in my vocabulary, and I carry 


VOGUE 


I cannot imagine that it will be very satisfactory. 
If I could entertain her in any way, if only at 
an informal luncheon, it would be different, but 
I am too uncertain of my own time to make 





PETTICOATS AND MATINEES FROM BERTHE MAY 


my own latch key. Could anything be more 
contrary to her notions of correct young 
women !”’ 

«¢ When she knows you they will change.”’ 

«Oh, go!’ Letty exclaimed impatiently. 
«¢ You are as bad as Ned !”’ 

*¢ Shall you be busy to-day ?”’ 

‘Yes, there is alot of work for Mr. Hurd, 
and I want to write Ned.”’ 

‘¢ More probably it is write Ned and do the 
work,’’ Jack teased. 

‘* Possibly,’’ his sister said imperturbably. 
‘¢ At any rate I am going.” 

At her desk Miss Freeman 
pushed aside a pile of papers and wrote a note. 

‘¢ Of course I shall call on your mother, but 


down-town 


positive engagements. I wish you had not 
said I wanted to go; that makes it a little 
more difficult and it is not easy at best. For, 
though you seem to think it the most natural 
thing in the world, in reality it is anything but 
that. However, at the first chance I'll go. 

‘‘The gods grant she be not at home!”’ 
Miss Freeman ejaculated. ‘I’m awfully busy 
myself to-day ; so good by—Letty.”” 

It was four days later that, gowned in her 
best frock, Miss Freeman went forth to the Den, 
as she persisted in calling the house where Mrs. 
Henderson was staying. Inwardly she was 
consumed with nervousness, but her outward 
repose of manner would have cast credit ona 
dame of years of experience before the critical 
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eyes of the world. Miss Freeman herself was 
rather sure that her poise was all it should be, 
but after leaving her apartment and reaching the 
street, she returned for a lorgnon which she 
tucked in a conspicuous place in her frock, 
giving thereby, so she thought, an added touch 
of dignity. It was only on special occasions 
that she ever remembered to carry it, for the 
window glass it held was of no assistance to 
her strong eyes, and she had to keep it in mind 
to pretend that it was and not ignore it entirely. 

Strengthened by the lorgnon, which was to 
her dignity what shoulder braces are to the back, 
clad in sombre black relieved by touches of blue, 
as though a concession to her girlishness, she 
went forth with much the sensation of a culprit 
going before his judge. If there had been 
prospective sisters-in-law to encounter besides 
Ned’s mother, she felt she never could have 
done it, but a single handed tourney rather stim- 
ulated her ; and the fact that much diplomacy 
and tact were needed to successfully steer be- 
tween the Scylla of saying too much about 
Ned, and the Charybdis of saying too little, put 
her on her mettle to come out with flying colors. 

Nevertheless, as she went up the steps of the 
house, her heart was beating at a most unseemly 
rate, and she invoked a silent blessing on a 
woman who preceded her a second, and who 
spoke a moment with the maid when the door 


was opened. Miss Freeman noticed her but 
little, yet the woman's air attracted her. She 
rather wished that was Mrs. Henderson. Not 


that the woman was of the sweet and yielding 
type—far from it. She looked not more than 
forty-five and as though she were accustomed to 
having the world come her way, or arguing the 
matter when it did not. And one gathered the 
impression that the argument would be forceful. 
On the whole she seemed of the sort whom one 
would prefer to rust out in silent agreement than 
to be worn out by in constant and by no means 
pointless controversy. With people of that 
kind Miss Freeman revelled in holding her own 
not weak opinions and exercising such skill in 
her position that they regarded her as a most 
interesting young woman with an individuality 
all her own. 

The woman started up stairs and the maid 
turned to Miss Freeman who was standing by 
the drawing-room door. 

‘¢TIs Mrs. Henderson at home ?”’ 

The maid hesitated a second. 

‘<I will see,’’ she said. ‘*Won’'t you sit 
down?” 

She was back in a moment to say that Mrs. 
Henderson would come down, then vanished, 
leaving the visitor to gaze on a large engraving 
of At Bay, from which she endeavored to 
gather consolation by reflecting that one’s 
future mother-in-law is not as terrifying as a 
pack of hounds, especially when that individ- 
ual knew not the position to which she had 
been elected. 

A rustle of silk sounded from the stairs, and 
footsteps came across the hall. Miss Freeman 
rose and turned to meet the woman she had 
encountered on the steps. 

Mrs. Henderson put out her hand. 

‘‘ This is Miss Freeman? My son wrote 
you were coming. Iam so glad to see you. 
Won't you sit down ?”” 

Miss Freeman half laughed. 

‘<It is really good of you to welcome me,”’ 
she said, ‘¢ for I have done rather an odd thing 
incoming, but Mr. Henderson told me such a 
pathetic tale of your knowing none of his 


(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 118) 
friends that when he followed it by saying you 
were coming to town I felt bound to do my 
share in altering it. (Scored one for Ned 
there !) ’’ she thought. 

Mrs. Henderson sighed and assumed a ma- 
ternal air that contrasted ludicrously with her 
youthful looks when one remembered the stal- 
wart son she was speaking of. 

‘* Yes, we have grown much apart. Indeed, 








VOGUE 


unconventional, you know, Mrs. Henderson *” 
(she had better know the worst about me at 
once, the girl thought) ‘‘or I should not 
have gone alone with him.”’ 

‘¢ Edward should feel flattered that you had 
sufficient confidence in him to do it,’” Ed- 
ward’s mother remarked, with charming im- 
personality. ‘*I wrote him so when I heard 
of his taking you and how much he enjoyed 
0? 


MLLE, ALICE VERLET 


there are times that I feel we have almost lost 
touch. It is most unfortunate he should be 
away while I am here, for I really know noth- 
ing of his intimate life now. He writes fre- 
quently, of course, and his letters are delight- 
ful, but that is not like seeing him.”’ 

“‘Indeed, no.’” ‘There was sympathy in 
Miss Freeman’s voice, and amusement in her 
mind as she recollected Ned’s telling how diffi- 
cult it was to stretch the weekly letter to his 
mother to cover five pages. ‘It must be very 
trying,’’ she went on. ‘I have such delight- 
ful times with him always, and the week before 
he went away I dined with him and went to 
the Horse Show afterwards. I am most 


«‘Living as I do and working, I feel that 
some of the minor rules that govern society do 
not apply to me—a chaperone, for example. 
It would strike me as a trifle inconsistent that a 
young woman who is down town all day in an 
office should require a chaperone when she goes 
to the play.” 

If Mrs. Henderson's strictly conventional 
mind differed from her guest, she did not say so. 

‘¢ You live with your brother and are work- 
ing, I believe Edward said.”’ 

«‘Yes, private secretary to a banker and 
old family friend. I am working very hard 
this winter over languages so as to take charge 
of the foreign correspondence.”” 
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‘«¢ Evidently you are ambitious’’—Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s tone was approving. ‘‘ Your father 
and mother are dead ?”” she inquired. 

‘« My father is dead ; my mother is living in 
her old home. She does not like New York.”’ 
Miss Freeman rose as she spoke. ‘‘I am so 
glad to have found you at home, and I should 
like to have you come to see me, if you will, 
but my time is so uncertain that it is hardly 
right to ask you on the chance of your having 
the trouble for nothing.”’ 

‘<Indeed I shall try it,’* Mrs. Henderson 
said cordially. ‘‘I am so glad you found me 
this afternoon. My stay is so short that I am 
out much of the time.”’ 

‘*T fancy so,’ the girl replied. ‘*I was 
most fortunate. Good by.’’ She had reached 
the door and was going out. 

‘Good by. So very glad you came.” 

Miss Freeman went down the steps with a 
feeling of vast amusement. She had certainly 
not made her fiancé the subject of conversation, 
and regarded from an impersonal standpoint 
the visit was a success. What impression she 
personally had made on Mrs. Henderson was 
quite another matter, but she fancied that that 
individual, whatever she might think of the 
unusualness of the call, must admit she had 
savoir faire. She went home at once and 
wrote a letter : 


, 


‘My dear—I have paid my visit to your 
mother, and had really a very pleasant time ; 
but if you expected her to receive me with 
open arms you will be disappointed. Any 
informality under the circumstances is quite out 
of the question. I found her most agreeable, 
and a woman of the world to her finger-tips. 
She will come now to see me once, and that 
will be the end of it. She distrusts the situa- 
tion, naturally enough, and would be very sorry 
to have you marry me, because I am ineligible. 
It is her place now, as the older woman, to 
take the initiative if she wishes to know me ; 
but, frankly, I think she will not. However, 
I am not unhappy about it, and perhaps later 
she will become reconciled. 

“< Hastily, Letty.” 


(To be concluded in Vogue of 1 March, 1898) 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Learned German, who has devoted him- 
self to the study of physiology, anthro- 
pology and allied sciences, makes the 

rather startling assertion that moustaches are 
becoming commoner among women of the 
present day than in the past. He says that in 
Constantinople, among the unveiled women 
that are to be met with, one out of ten possesses 
an unmistakable covering of down on the upper 
lip. In the capital of Spain, again, the pro- 
portion of ladies with the masculine character- 
istic is said to be quite equal to that observable 
in the Golden Horn. An American medical 
man states that in Philadelphia fully three per 
cent. of the adult fair sex are similarly adorned, 
and probably the proportion would be still 
larger but that many women take the trouble 
to eradicate the unwelcome growth. 


It was at the hunt ball, and they were sitting 
on the stairs, amid a pleasing variety of 
draughts. Her costume consisted of an ele- 
gant skirt of diaphonous gauze, and a bodice a 
la cuticle, expensively edged with diamonds. 
She was, naturally, devouring a pound or so of 
ice pudding, and she inquired of her partner, 
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as she thoughtfully gazed on the elegant sur- 
roundings, ‘‘ What should you say the Duke 
was worth ?*’ And her escort, carefully weigh- 
ing the whole facts of the alliance, remarked : 
«¢ About .007 of what the Duchess’s father paid 
for him.”’ 


A hundred years ago hairdressing was pic- 
turesque. From forty to fifty years since, it 
was so frumpish and unbecoming that people 
were to be pitied for having to adopt it. Had 
I a fortune to spend on art, the early Victorian 
Nestor would get none of it, unless he dealt 
in animals and landscapes only ; for his men 
and women look as though they must have 
gone to school with our great grand-parents. 
Their fashions are neither up to date nor genu- 
inely antique. 


During all the centuries of Christianity there 
have only been eleven popes who have had 
twenty years’ pontificates St. Peter was the 
first ; the last Leo x11. The number of popes 
who could count sixty anniversaries of their 


ordination is smaller, and during the course of 


the whole nineteen centuries there was not a 
single pope who could celebrate both these 
anniversaries. The first will be the present 
pontiff. The longevity of this representative 
of St. Peter is all the more wonderful when we 
remember what his daily life is. His activity 


and indefatigableness at nearly ninety years of 


age are quite out of the common. He insists 
on knowing everything, even the most trivial 
matters, in order to judge and decide for him- 
self. He listens to the reports of the bishops 
and gives them advice for the spiritual guid- 
ance of their flocks. He directs the Vatican 
politics, which in spite of everything have so 
great an influence on the nations of Europe and 
of the whole world ; and makes verses in honor 
of Almighty God, the Virgin and the Saints. 
Such is the wonderful pope whose sixtieth 
anniversary of his ordination, and the twentieth 
of his pontificate, was celebrated by a grand 
pilgrimage from all the dioceses of Italy, in the 
middle of this month. 


The good taste and unostentatious character 
of the Princess of Wales, although habitually 
shown, was a noteworthy exception to the 
vulgarity of display on the part of great ladies 
during the late Christmas fete at Chatsworth. 
Night after night her Royal Highness appeared 
in toilettes of dignified simplicity, adorned by 
only a few choice diamonds, whereas the other 
guests of her sex, albeit belonging to the verit- 
able créme de la créme of English aristocracy, 
seemed bent on illustrating the fact that smart 
society has become a game of brag, and who 
should put on the most diamonds and outshine 
her sisters by the most lavish display of price- 
less gems. One well known countess took 
the biscuit over all the peeresses on the last 
evening, when she appeared at dinner crowned 
with a gigantic diamond ornament in her hair, 
a bow more than twelve inches long, formed 
of the purest white diamonds of a phenomenal 
size and lustre. 





Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 








LACK OF AN AMERICAN NICE— COSTUME OF 
GRAY VELVET—SHE WEARS A WREATH 
OF ROSES——-RELIEF EMBROIDERY 
ON WHITE CLOTH SKIRTS 


E cannot lay claim to any such winter 
resort as, for instance, Nice is to the 


Continent of Europe—a centre of 


fashion. Consequently, there is comparatively 


little to chronicle at our resorts in the way of 





they may en masse found a permanent city of 
pleasure, where dress will be de rigueur, 
amusements ably organized for day and even- 
ing entertainment, and the luxury of that kind 
of life brought to perfection. 
COSTUMES AT AIKEN 

At Aiken just now one finds no lack of 
beauty frocks, and fine raiment meets us at 
every turn, for dress there is as entrancing as 
heart can desire, and lovelier women are not 
found the world over. News from there is 
pleasant reading, and mention of a certain 
dove-gray velvet gown will be _ interesting. 
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dress during the season, notwithstanding the 
fact that many fine gowns are worn. Ajken, 
for the present, has found favor with the smart 
set of New York, and is considered the fash- 
ionable rendezvous. However, it requires more 
than one set of people for the sort of gay life 
lived at foreign resorts, and it is to be feared 
that we shall have to wait until the smart world 
in America grows into such vast numbers that 
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You are to imagine a skirt exquisitely made 
and hung, and lined with nasturtium-yellow 
silk, built of this lovely shade of gray velvet, 
having around the bottom a narrow border 
suggesting Marguerites, wrought by hand, 
with shaded white pearl spangles mixed with 
cut steel. From each hip downward, toward 
the front gore centre, fall two half wreaths 
embroidered in like manner, the Marguerites 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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more markedly defined, however, and the 
branches failing to meet, which is far more 
artistic than if they did. The half-low gray 
velvet bodice is draped flatly with a gray tulle, 
beautifully embroidered in Marguerite branches 
to match the skirt. Above the bodice was in- 
set a narrow nasturtium-yellow velvet yoke, 


the edges studded with large steel beads, while 
parts of the Marguerite embroidery overlapped 
this velvet in places. The effect of a corselet 
across the front was carried out by a fitted 
band of the same nasturtium velvet, with a 
border of three rows of steel beads top and 
bottom, and on the fronts also, as the corselet 
does not meet. The space between is filled up 
with gray tulle, on which a stripe of overlap- 
ping pearl spangles alternate with one of smaller 
steel beads. A belt of nasturtium velvet has 
fan loops on the left side, and these are caught 
with a very large ornate steel buckle. The 
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sleeves are of gray tulle, doubled and shirred 
very close and high on the arm, a sharply 
pulled out puff on top, which is lightly crossed 
with narrow pipings of yellow velvet, caught 
down at the shoulder in tiny loops studded 
with steel beads. For wrist finish is a nastur- 
tium velvet mousquetaire cuff, embroidered in 
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steel and pearl and pointed over the hand. The 
gown of itself is wonderfully lovely, but when 
worn by the fascinating and graceful owner, a 
tall, slender blonde with the brownest of brown 
eyes, it becomes an exquisite dream—a radiant 
vision. 


A COSTLY ORNAMENTATION 


White cloth skirts may be treated to a very 
original decoration by hand work, which when 
finished is exceedingly smart, but because of 
the time consumed in the labor it will not be- 
come at all popular, for the price asked is neces- 
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sarily too extravagant. A design is first 
chosen—of an all-over character—and the cloth 
is then stamped for working. The design is 
to be in relief in places after the repoussé man- 
ner, and to do this narrow bias strips of a soft 
lustrous white silk are joined together and such 
parts of the design are followed by puckering 





the silk into form by gathers. After this is 
completed the silk edges are to be hidden by 
means of a silk purling applied in connection 
with embroidery stitches of white silk. _ When 
finished the effect is exceedingly rich and impos- 
ing. The bodice is usually built of real lace 
over white silk and tulle combined. 


FEATHERS SUPERSEDED BY FLOWERS 


The American colony in Paris write to 
their friends that flowers and not feathers are 
now the smart head dresses. If you havea 
small head and face you may wear gigantic 
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flowers, one or two ; but if you possess the or- 
dinary size of head and face, abandon the huge 
and choose instead a half wreath of medium 
roses pressed close to the hair on top so that 
the spiral of puff or loop will mount above it. 
This style will be found the most becoming in 
general. 
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THE SHO 
SEMIS SEZ iM 
M Any of the shops just now are showing 


extremely pretty hats, as elaborately 
trimmed with flowers as if they were 
designed for spring wear. Paris is responsible 
for this combining of felt and flowers, which 
seems to fill a want at this season when little 
dinners at the hotels are so fashionable, to say 





nothing of the innumerable luncheons, fairs, etc. , 
where something a little more dressy than the 
feather trimmed felt hat is required. 

A very pretty hat of this description has a 
square crown of green felt, with a round brim 
turned up at the back and covered with a quil- 
ling of turquoise-blue silk. The crown is sur- 
rounded by a band of very open-work jet, 
which terminates on the left side in large 
bunches of violets, and a spray of nettle leaves. 
A facing of the blue silk, edged with a band 
of green braid, finishes the under brim, which 
is turned up at the back with a large bow of 
green taffeta ribbon. The price of this hat is 
$19.50. 

Another hat made of black braid and tipped 
up on one side has large bunches of violets 
arranged around the crown in the form of a 
wreath ending on the left side in large standing 
bunches of purple and white violets, foliage and 
rosettes of shaded green ribbon. The band to 
tip the hat up on the left side is of black velvet, 
with small bows caught down with rhinestone 
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buckles. This smart hat may be bought for 
$14.50. 

A few straw hats have appeared, a particu- 
larly effective one being of fancy cerise straw, 
turned up in the back and trimmed with a very 
full ruche of cerise taffeta ribbon relieved at the 
left side with black quills and large nettle 
leaves. The back of the brim has black velvet 
bows and leaves as a trimming, the price is 
$18. 50. 

Another straw hat is violet in color with a 
band of white straw around the brim which is 
turned up on the left side according to the 
edict of Dame Fashion for this summer and 












































has the crown surrounded by large bunches of 
purple and white violets, ending in a high 
bunch on one side ; it is very effective and costs 
only $14.50. 

Just now women are wearing rather elaborate 
hair decorations or ornaments in the evening, 
therefore the following arrangement of flowers 
seen in one of the shops this week must appeal 
to the woman who is obliged to make her pur- 
chases answer two or three purposes. ‘This 
little evening headdress consists of two wreaths 
of two-shaded cerise roses, one wreath being 
naturally smaller than the other and not joined 
together except on one side with one white 
feather two small tips and an aigrette. The 
idea is to wear this hat or ornament just as it 
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is for dressy occasions where it is effective to 
show the hair, or it can be put on to a little 
frame of silk or velvet, and be worn whena 
more substantial head dress is required. Such 
a hat, which may be duplicated in any other 
flowers or color, may be bought for $4.98. 

Womankind is beginning to take an interest 
in the new shirt waists which form such an im- 
portant detail of one’s spring and summer ward- 
robe. A shirt which promises to be very 
popular is made of white piqué with four deep 
tucks across the front, a straight yoke in the 
back, medium-sized sleeves, linen buttons, a 
blouse front, attached cuffs and detached collar. 
Such a shirt costs $3.25. 

Very pretty shirts, which promise to be 
fashionable, are of plaid madras in blue, red, 
green and white, have sleeves set on the bias, 
blouse front and straight yoke in the back, 
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these may be bought for $2.95 each. Gingham 
shirts made in this new style range in price 
from $1.25, $1.65 to $1.75. 

Shirt fronts and collars to be worn with tailor 
frocks by women who do not consider the 
severe linen as becoming, are made of China 
silk with a finely tucked vest and standing 
collar to match. ‘These vests are seen on many 
of the imported gowns, and may be bought in 
any color for $2.2 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappoin’ment and 
delay. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
HOBBES——-IN EXTRACT 


BY JOHN OLIVER 


N the following quotation the author de- 
fines the Celtic nature in its romantic 
relations and contrasts with that of the 

Anglo-Saxon. ‘* Orange was by his father’s 
blood and his own early associations a Breton, 
Renan, who was himself a native of Brittany, 
has said that all the Celtic races have in their 
hearts an eternal source of folly and that this 
very malady is their charm. Love is with 
them a sentiment rather than a passion. It 
is a spiritual rapture—a mental thrill which 
wears away and kills the bodily life. It bears 
no resemblance to the fire and fury of the 
South. The Southern lover slays his rival— 
slays the object of his passion. This Breton’s 
sentiment slays only him who feels it ; suicide 
indeed is rare; they perish from a lingering 
decline, One sees this constantly among the 
Breton conscripts. Unable to find either 
pleasure or forgetfulness in vulgar and bought 
amours, they sink under some indefinable 
grief. The home sickness is but an appear- 
ance. Thetruthis that love with them 1s in- 
separably associated with their native village, 
its steeple, the evening Angelus, the familiar 
fields and lanes. Their imagination is filled 
with a desire alike beyond all common needs 
and ordinary satisfactions, Idealism in all its 
degrees—the pursuit of some moral or intel- 
lectual end, often wrong, always disinterested 
—is the first characteristicof the Celt. Never 
was arace so unfit for the industrial arts or 
commerce. A noble occupation is in their 
eyes that by which one gains nothing—for 
instance, that of a priest, a soldier, ora sailor, 
that of a true aristocrat who cultivates his 
land according to the tradition of his ances- 
tors—that of a magistrate, that of a scholar 
who devotes himself to the acquisition of 
learning for its own sake. 

*¢ All this then was strongly developed in 
Robert’s character and formed its essence, 
Lord Reckage was, in every fibre and 
emotion, Saxon. He could indeed form 
some conception of that love of the homme 
du Midi, which must be driven out by the 
whip and scourge; but his sympathies were 
allied with those affections and instincts which 
should ever render obedience to the voice of 
reason or the warnings of propriety. 

*¢But such love as Robert’s—at once so 
illusive and yet so powerful in its sway—such 
love as that was wholly beyond his knowledge. 


* * * 


** The ideal he had set before himself for 
accomplishment was that of fidelity to one 
Lord, one purpose and one woman. Some 
natures attain the condition of religious faith 
only after many and harassing years of moral 
experiments; others, on the other hand, are 
born with so clear a sense of the divine 
Omnipresence that they doubt more readily 
the evidence of sight than their instinctive 
knowledge of the invisible God. It does not 
invariably follow that beings endowed with 
this spiritual perception are outwardly holier 
or inwardly more pure than those less favored. 
The men who have seen, in rare moments of 
inspiration, the vision of the Eternal, have 
not had fewer temptations, nor have they 
sinned less deeply—less wilfully—than their 
blinder brothers. 

k * % 


The woman lived in the past, the boy in 
his dreams ; but her sphere was peopled with 
the dead, whereas Robert’s held those 
brilliant airy creatures of the fancy who can- 
not die because they never come to life. 

Here is the analysis of a man of the 
world—a Certain Count de Brie. 

x x 


“ He was, however, one who kept strictly 
faithful to those maxims of prudence which, 
in many characters, are a substitute for prin- 
ciple. Convictions he had none, but rules 
of conduct he had in plenty, and to break 
one of these seemed to him a demonstration 
either of forgetfulness or ignorance. He 
would have recoiled from using a harder term, 
Among these rules the following were espe- 
cially important ; 

*« ¢ Lying is bad policy.’ 


‘¢*To desert a woman enlists unpopular- 
ity.” 

‘** Be true to some woman and you will 
gain credit from all men.’ 

‘*¢ To cheat at cards is the last possible 
mistake.’ 

* * * 

‘* Grief, despair, the desire of beauty, the 
sorrow of partings, the thirst of ambition, the 
attachment to friends are not small contempt- 
ible weaknesses. Vanitas vanitatum, omnia 
vanitas is the cry when we hear it in the 
market-place—not of wisdom, but of weari- 
ness. It is uttered in the qualms of satiety 
and disappointment ; it does not come from 
the great spirit of renunciation. A strong 
man has living blood in his veins, and he 
shows his character not by despising, still 
less in denying his emotions, but in exalting 
them. And that is no light achievement. 
The labor of it is not until the evening only, 
but for the watches of the night, and the 
early morning, and the noon-day, and for 
all the seasons, and for all the year, and for 
all the fasts, and for all the feasts.’’ (Pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co.) 


THE GADFLY. BY E. L. VOYNICH 


There are many works of fiction—and 
this is one of them—the contemplation of 
the effects of which upon an_ intelligent 
public may well fill the bosom of a novelist 
with despair. That so much undoubted 
talent, intelligence, research, general knowl- 
edge of literary methods, may all go to 
the careful and learned compiling of a story 
which, when it is done, is only one of 
a hundred others, and produces upon the 
reader’s mind a correspondingly diluted im- 
pression—this is discouraging. There are 
probably two solutions, the enormous multi- 
plication of good story books and the fact that 
this is not really high literature. In some 
respects in an original use of old materials, in 
sustained tensity of situation, so to speak, and 
in a skilful suggestion of still more agonized 
and terrible situations in the background, this 
book is somewhat unusually clever. The 
story is a fine old Italian romance of modern 
times, with all the familar, effective machin- 
ery, conspirators, secret societies, smugglers, 
police spies, dungeons, a mysterious hero, 
long delicate hands that tear up the petals of 
rare flowers and throw them, one by one, on 
the parquet, a priest who breaks his vows, 
and whose remorse finally drags him down in 
(what should be) a highly dramatic scene 
before the high altar, after a long life spent in 
gentle and soft-voiced ministration in the 
highest offices of the Church. It is all so 
well done, and is so difficult to do as well as 
this, that we reproach ourselves with hyper- 
criticism when we lay the book down at the 
end with an air of relief. 

Our hypercritical spirit, or the real weak- 
ness of the book, is most clearly shown in our 
unwillingness to make the mental effort to 
comprehend and reconcile the contradictory 
emotions of the mysterious hero with respect 
to the remorseful prelate. Their relations to 
each other are revealed early in the story, and 
they have various thrilling encounters in after 
life in which we fail to take sufficient inter- 
est. There is a final encounter in which the 
remorseful prelate arrives at a natural and 
logical conclusion which we should scarcely 
have expected from the goings-before. The 
tragic young hero is interesting, and it is 
probably well that he is not more definitely 
defined, but we might have been given some 
evidence of his mysterious charms, which 
fascinated his very goalers, and his sobriquet 
of The Gadfly seems to be rather imagina- 
tive and far-fetched even for smugglers up in 
the Appenines. (Henry Holt & Company). 


THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES 
HENRY JOHNSON 


STANDISH, BY 


If this be historical fiction, it is so on the 
principle that any given amount of prose, 
cut into lengths, thereby becomes blank 
verse. It is more like a carefully collated 
account of everything that is to be learned 
of a man who is very evidently Mr. John- 
son’s **best hero.’’ It is a little discon- 
nected, but very full of information of all 
and any sort relating to the Plymouth Colo- 
nists, and occasionally a new, or at least 
novel, fact crops out of the mass of perfectly 
and rather loosely put together details. While 
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not exactly fascinating reading the charm of 
its subject would make a much worse book 
readable. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


IN GOD'S COUNTRY. BY D. HIGBEE 


Mr. Watterson’s preface to the contrary 
notwithstanding, this book, already known to 
play-goers through a dramatization, can hardly 
be accepted for what he declares it—‘** at one 
and the same time a current chronicle, an 
antique and a classic.’” Pace, Mr. Watter- 
son ; it is rather a sensational story of a girl 
who falls in love with a gardener, a father 
and a lover who put the worst possible con- 
struction on appearances—arguing thereby a 
great lack of confidence in their womankind 
which it is to be hoped is not characteristic 
of the South—and who proceed to extremes, 
that is to say, murder, without wasting time 
in learning the truth, thus driving the ‘* hero- 
ine’? to committing suicide, her father 
kindly allowing her choice as to whether he 
or she should be executioner. As for the 
horse talk in it, it is unworthy of Kentucky. 
(American Publishers’ Corporation, ) 


MIFANWY, A WELSH SINGER. BY ALLEN RAINE 


A romance—if ever there was one—telling 
the fortunes of two wonderful Welsh child- 
ren, who rise from sheep-herding to marvel- 
ous celebrity—she as a singer, he as a sculptor. 
Putting aside its inherent improbabilities, not 
to say impossibilities, the tale is pleasing, pure, 
and not at all tedious, the novelty of the 
Welsh life and ways of thought and speech 
being sufficiently dwelt upon, without becom- 
ing tedious. (D. Appleton.) 


LYING PROPHETS. BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


The old, old story of man’s perfidy and 
woman’s weakness, gaining little if anything, 
of freshness from its somewhat unusual sur- 
roundings of Cornish village life, and the 
complication of a singularly hard and evil 
form of religious mania on the one side, with 
an equally repulsive form of epicurean philos- 
ophy on the other, with not enough of 
**sweetness and light’’ thrown in from any 
source to relieve the gloom. The best part 
of the tale is in the dainty and often fascinat- 
ing Cornish fairy lore and quaint superstitions 
in which the heroine revels until her faith in 
everything is undermined ; the poorest, the 
unnecessary and hackneyed repetition of the 
village Trilby episode and its tragic end. (F. 
A. Stokes Co.) 


GOD'S FOUNDLING. BY A, J. DAWSON 


That one and the same person could write 
so fresh and interesting a book as Middle 
Grayness, and one so dull and long-drawn out 
as God’s Foundling, is a mystery of the sort 
with which readers are occasionally con- 
fronted. It is quite portentiously dreary, and 
its moral (for it has a very obtrusive moral) 
seems to be, that if a man wishes to become 
a respected, useful and even noble citizen, 
happy and successful in every relation of life, 
and particularly in his marriage, the way and 
means thereto is to lead a jeunesse orageuse, 
deliberately and of set purpose. If any reader 
of fiction thinks that such a book is likely to 
be amusing, let him or her try wading through 
its three hundred and odd pages of unrelieved 
dulness which set forth the history of Mr. 
Morley Fenton and his illegitimate son. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


THE CHARM AND OTHER DRAWING ROOM 
PLAYS. BY SIR WALTER BESANT AND WAL- 
TER H. POLLOC 


Sir Walter Besant and his colleague have 
shown themselves at ease in so many lines, 
that it is never safe to say what they cannot 
do. These little plays are charming for ex- 
actly their purpose, though one or two of 
them would not be out of place on the boards 
of areal theatre. They are brief, brisk and 
aceptable, and no one can say how great a re- 
lief it is to find that the American characters 
introduced are not the usual gross caricatures. 


(F, A. Stokes Co.) 


IN SIGHT 


He Appleton’s will publish immediately 
The Disaster, a story of the Franco- 
Prussian war, upon which the 


brothers Paul and Victor Margueritte have 
been at work for three years, Naturally 








everyone will compare The Disaster with 
Zola’s La Débacle, with the probable result 
of finding that the two books differ com- 
pletely, not only in style but also in point of 
view. La Débacle presents a picture of the 
disorganization of the Chalous army and the 
Sedan catastrophe from the standpoint of the 
common soldier. The Disaster gives the 
officer’s view of the war. Pierre du Breuil, 
the hero of the story, is an officer of the gen- 
eral staff and an orderly officer of the Min- 
ister of War, and is consequently at the very 
centre of the military movement, which he 
follows, shedding his illusions, by the way, 
from the brilliance of St. Cloud at the open- 
ing of the war, through the misery of Metz 
and the dreadful scenes of the capitulation, 
* * a 

In the matter of style The Disaster will of 
course suggest to the accomplished critic in 
one way or another Tolstoi, whose treatment 
of his subject is as different as is possible, and 
no doubt Stephen Crane, whose episodic way 
of saying things is more nearly allied to the 
manner of the Marguerittes, Critics, it is 
well known, are fond of seeing resemblances, 
partly in order to display the extent of their 
reading. It may not be matter of surprise 
therefore that one literary gentleman, upon 
perusing the advance sheets of The Disaster, 
has been struck by the Stevensonian charm 
of certain passages; for instance, that in 
which the little cavalry soldier Jubault 
plays on his flute, in a stable at dead of 
night, the air of Malbrouck s’en va t’en 
guerre, which melody strikes Du Breuil’s 
ears above the silence of the Ban Saint Mar- 
tin like an ironical and sad streamlet of 
water, This is the critic’s translation of 
the phrase, whose Stevensonian charm certainly 
seems to have evaporated in the process, 


* * * 


The brothers Margueritte come very obvi- 
ously by both their literary talent and its trend 
toward military themes. Their father served 
with distinction in Algeria, where his sons 
were born, and was made a general at theage 
of forty-seven. He received a wound which 
proved mortal while charging a Prussian corps 
at Sedan. General Margueritte is said to 
have possessed a marked gift of literary ex- 
pression. Of his two sons, Paul has devoted 
himself to literature from his youth, while 
Victor had nine years of military service. 


PUBLISHERS’ TIDINGS 


Rs. Harriet Prescott Spofford will 

M bring out asmall volume this spring 

with Herbert S. Stone & Co., of 

Chicago. The title of the book is Priscilla’s 
Love Story. 


Mr. Whigham’s long expected volume on 
How to Play Golf is now ready. Mr. Whig- 
ham was amateur champion for two succes- 
sive years. He is by profession a literary 
worker, sent out by Oxford University to 
give University Extension lectures on history 
and literature through the western states. 
Since he has made himself a permanent res 
dent of America he has had a position as lec- 
turer at Lake Forest University, and is now 
dramatic critic for the Chicago Tribune. 


The first of Andrew Lang’s new series of 
Letters to Dead Authors is addressed to Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and appears in the cur- 
rent issue of The Chap-Book. 


The March House Beautiful will have an 
article splendidly illustrated on The Favorite 
Home of the Empress of Austria. It will be 
written by the well known Marquise de Fon- 
tenoy, who was for several years lady in wait- 
ing to her Majesty, and can write entertain- 
ingly on the subject. 


Dr. A. Sabatier’s study in religious philos- 
ophy, The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and 
their Power of Evolution, has been translated 
from the French by Mrs. L, Christen, with 
a preface by the Very Reverend the Hon. W. 
H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon. It will be 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
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ve 4 AS SEEN BY HIM vw 
ve ead ed ad ed ed ad tad ee ‘oe 
HIM’S MEDITATIONS DEGENERATE INTO MEL- 
ANCHOLY BROODINGS——-THE DAY OF THE 
BACHELOR TEA BEING OVER, HIM CON- 
TEMPLATES GIVING A MUSICALE—DIS- 
SATISFACTION OF THE MASSES-——FOR 
A BRIEF AND DISQUIETING MO- 
MENT HIM SUSPECTS MEAD- 
ows OF BEING 
CONTAMIN- 
ATED 


He bright glow of a wood fire, flick- 

I ering shadows on the wall in a fan- 

tastic danse Macabre, a friendly pipe 
and retrospection, ‘* Ah, Him!”’’ I hear 
you say, ‘** we knowthe scene of yore. It is 
the same old cue for Meadows to enter with 
the letters.’ No, nothing of the kind. It 
is only the way, the manner and the means 
which Iemploy to meditate. It is Lent now, 
I have from a material sense always thought 
those old fathers of the Church very wise 
when they insisted we should take a simple 
diet and should wear the very convenient 
sackcloth during a holy season and pending 
the making of one’s spring clothes. 

By the way, you will notice that I have 
less and less to say about clothes each time I 
write, We have all progressed so that even 
in. Oshkosh they know the difference between 
the dinner and the evening coat, and not a 
man on either side of the Rockies in the 
smallest hamlet or trading outpost would be 
guilty of the solecism of appearing at any 
function otherwise than dressed as he should 
be. In the larger cities we pine for novelties, 
and then we thank fortune that we have 
adopted the most conservative of spirits. We 
cannot be even converted to the rainbow 
shirts in the shop windows of haberdashers, 
striped across the bosom in blues and reds and 
warm browns. As for violent violet ties— 
never. I have simplified my dress and my 
manner of living. The prevailing fad for 
bachelors these days is lion hunting and poli- 
tics. I do not mean the real African lion, 
but the human species. The bachelor tea 
day is over, and we must do something to 
amuse in order to be popular. 

I think I shall give some music. It is, 
after all, much more respectable than the or- 
dinary ‘‘society’’ vaudeville; and then, 
when one patronizes native talent, it makes 
one play for the time the role of a Macenas. 
This is most agreeable. I shall have a vio- 
linist—a young fellow who has studied abroad 
and is just back—and a soprano who has 
been in Leipsic for two years. Perhaps there 
will be a little too much of the Gewandhaus 
about her, but then she really does do lieder 
in quite a respectable manner. She has had 
an old-fashioned Italian teacher, who seems 
to have wandered far from his native heath 
when giving tuition in that quaint German 
town, not too cosmopolitan in spirit. How- 
ever, I shall have an orchestra, and it will 
give a bit of Macdowall, who is not a prophet 
in his own land, but who is ranked as a first- 
class composer abroad and asoupgon of Kelley 
my San Francisco friend. I think I shall 
have the Aladin and the Indian suites— 
Kelley and Macdowall. One needs not a 
very extensive but a dainty menu after such a 
musical evening—bouillon de volaille, terra- 
pin, birds, salad and the customary ices, with 
a champagne that is not too sweet and too 
dry. 

I am so glad that Americans have at last 
opened their eyes to the enormity of serving 
champagne in bottles instead of decantering 
it. There is nothing to me so vulgar as a 
bottle of champagne, Thackeray to the con- 
trary. The decanters are so easy to obtain, 
and it removes that distasteful impression of 
the ‘* bird and a bottle.’ Even now, in the 
restaurants and at Delmonico’s and at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, they have followed my hints 
as tothe proper serving of this wine. If only 
the hotels and such places would keep good 
sherry or port which was not ‘* made in Cal- 
ifornia’’ and adulterated with bad French 
brandy, there would be some reason for hav- 
ing occasionally a change of wines and bever- 
ages, instead of sticking to the everlasting 
fizz and Scotch. We have learned much, 
‘but we have still more to acquire before being 


perfect. I never ask for brandy and soda 
these days, as Meadows tells me—and he 
should be a good judge—that whether it is 
one star or three stars or no star at all, it is 
all bad. Now and then I have served a Cal- 
ifornia white wine for my luncheon or second 
breakfast. They are really succeeding with 
those wines out there, 


The longer I remain in New York the 
more I am convinced that we are just on the 
eve of some terrible revolution. Never has 
the line between the classes and the masses 
been so closely drawn as at present. I fear 
that there is an element of vulgarity which 
has made itself felr, a discordant note which 
has given the opportunity for the masses to 
make cavil, A gentleman—and I use the 
term advisedly—avoids display. He is 
smartly dressed, he is well groomed and 
turned out, but he does nothing which should 
call for the least comment. He is a neutral 
tint and his distinction is in his neutrality. 
Public mention should be a matter of indif- 
ference to him, unless he goes into politics 
and then he absolutely needs advertising. 
The masses have aped our mannerisms, 
They are better dressed than before, they 
dance well, they commit no solecisms at 
table and even in a hall on the East side, in 
the midst of the Ghetto, there is a flourish- 
ing cotillon, which is led I hear with a grace 
and a spirit that would do honor to many a 
leader in my own set. But with it all there 
is this hint of dissatisfaction. I have even 
suspected that Meadows, good servant that he 
is, has imbibed some of these ideas. His child, 
is destined, so he confided to me, to be a lawyer 
ora gentleman. He is placed away from his 
father and I suppose he will never know that 
the man who gives every penny of his wages 
for his education and the maintaining of his 
station in life is or has ever been a servant. 
Meadows wiil keep him in the country, place 
him at school and at college ; and sometimes 
my flesh actually creeps when this dark, 
silent man goes quietly about his duties in 
and about the chambers, as to what socialistic 
ideas he has evolved and is actually cherish- 
ing. 1 fancy sometimes that he gives the 
fire a vindictive poke as if venting his spleen 
upon it, and again that he is gazing at me 
with intense hatred—only that of class against 
class—behind my back. 


It is quite a relief that the candles have 
come in and Meadows has not missed his 
sequence, I must be mistaken. These 
fancies are the dark broodings of a winter’s 
twilight. The man’s face is like the sphinx. 
He is the automatic English servant. Perfect 
in all his duties. Let him have all the fancies 
that he likes, say I, only serve me as he 
should, and whether socialist or not, he is too 
rare a bird, too great a treasure. I will go 
out in the open air. An hour at the club 
and then to dinner and the play. 


WHAT HE WEARS 


Ravats—The large English long- 
shawls, which are made of the fin- 
est quality of silk, are folded into 

broad end Culross cravats. The bands are 
quite wide, and the ends are so folded that 
after tying the centre of the cravat the ends 
may be spread out, thus forming the ideal 
once-over Ascot effect. English long-shawls 
are imported in limited quantities, so far as 
designs are concerned. This insures exclu- 
siveness. Reversible four-in- hands are being 
made in Roman striped effects, the stripes 
running across the scarf. Roman stripes are 
of bright yellow, red, or blues,and are gener- 
ally in groups of the different colors used in 
the combinations characteristic of the class. 
Ascots of the three-inch wide and non-re- 
versible order are made of a finely corded 
pique. These look very well with the frock 
coat. The newest bow is folded into shape 
from a solid piece of silk. The ends are 
pointed and quite broad, and the tie ties into 
a small centred bow. 

Gtoves——A new glove for street wear is of 
alight glacé skin of a very rich willow-tan 
shade. The backs are in the same color as 
the glove. For full dress a glove of a faint 
white-pearl tint, with the back stitched in 
the same color, is now considered best. For 
driving a stout cape glove of reddish tan with 


pieces of India rubber sewn to the inside of 
the fingers and thumbs is offered. This 
glove gives one a perfect giip on the reins. 


Hats—A new hat for golf and wheeling 
is made of a fancy Scotch cloth. The crown 
is very full, being cut somewhat like a sailor’s 
‘* pancake.’” The peak is small and slopes 
sharply over the forehead. At first glance 
the caps look very much like a Tam o’Shan- 
ter with a peak. A new derby has been in- 
troduced, and it will probably be the best 
shape for early spring wear. This hat has a 
small round crown, with a rather narrow 
hard rolled crown. 


Cottars— The latest high banded turn 
down collar is one with an inner band that 
has a slight spacing at the top, and which 
folds over at the button-hole. The outside 
flap slopes away sharply, and has long round 
corners. Much trouble has been experienced 
with the solid front high banders. It seems 
almost impossible to keep the fronts from 


opening. To avoid this get collars a size 
too large, and then tie your cravat very 
tight. That will make your collar fit 


snug, and will prevent it from opening in 
the front. 


AN AVERTED WAR 


T was late one Saturday night at the 
Liars’ Club, It had been a lively 
evening, for the Governing Committee 

had been in session, and it was reported that 
certain radical changes in the club’s manage- 
ment were discussed and various plans 
adopted. Most of the members had gone 
in twos and threes, leaving a few of the 
younger crowd engaged in story-telling in 
one corner of the reading-room. Said young 
Dodson, ‘*1 once averted a war between two 
great powers.”” 

An incredulous smile overspread the face 
of the war correspondent, as he said : 

* You’ve never been out of your own 
country, Dodson, and Ill wager a dinner for 
all of us anywhere you say—from the Wal- 
dorf to Au Chat Noir—that you never have 
averted any greater war than that between 
your bull-pup and my hound that day in the 
park.”’ ‘ 

** Your wager is taken,’ responded young 
Dodson, with a smile, ‘* and the rest of the 
crowd shall judge between us as to who shall 
pay.”’ 

Considerable interest was evinced at this 
because of the well-known friendly rivalry be- 
tween the two men in the matter of ‘‘ yarns,”’ 
for they were both candidates for a coveted 
position on the ‘‘ Prevarication Board’’ as 
the Committee on Entertainment was called. 

Chairs were drawn up closer, fresh cigars 
lighted and a general settling back into easy 
positions showed the speaker that his audience 
was ready. 

*“Strange to say,’” he began, ‘* this inci- 
dent happened in our own land and practi- 
cally in our own city. I was coming home 
from Staten Island late one night last sum- 
mer ; I had been down for the day with some 
of my people and was very tired. The ferry 
boat was deserted except for a crowd of excit- 
able Frenchmen who were the tag-end of a 
French Society picnic that I had noticed was 
to be held somewhere on the island that day. 
They had partaken of something stronger than 
vin ordinaire and were consequently more 
voluble even than Frenchmen usually are. 
The whistle had sounded and the bell in the 
engine room had rung, when shouts were 
heard from the dock and two men, one fully 
two hundred and fifty pounds in weight and 
carrying a huge trombone wrapped in a green 
baize cover, were seen running for the boat 
at full speed. The boat had started by the 
time they reached the edge of the dock, mak- 
ing a jump of a yard necessary. Thesmaller 
of the two made it easily but the other slipped 
as he jumped and landed flat on his face with 
his instrument ten feet off, but both safe. 
His arrival was greeted with shouts of derisive 
laughter by the Frenchmen. The two new 
comers turned out to be German musicians 
and they both felt the sting of the laughter 
all the more because it came from the hated 
French. They settled themselves in a cor- 
ner of the cabin and muttered and scowled at 
their tormentors. Matters would have adjusted 
themselves had it not occurred to one of the hil- 
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arious group to make a national matter of it 
After a few hurried words with his com- 
panions the Frenchmen formed in line and, 
starting up the Marseillaise, marched up and 
down the floor, coming out full and strong 
when opposite the two Germans. This in- 
creased the rage of the Teuton musicians, but 
nothing was done on their part. At length 
the Frenchmen grouped themselves in front 
of their victims and by the flashing eyes and 
animated faces I could see that the spirit of 
mischief had gone and a real spirit of ’70, 
raised by the fire of that glorious air, had 
taken its place. A point was reached at 
which flesh and blood could remain still no 
longer ; so the two sturdy Germans, with a 
a look at each other, started on their beloved 
Wacht am Rhein. Their voices were power- 
ful, but could not withstand the noise made 
by the greater numbers of their adversaries, 
Finally an_ inspiration, worthy of Von 
Moltke or Bismarck himseif, seized the fat 
man and tearing off the cover of his instru- 
ment, he put it to his mouth and a terrific 
blast came forth—boom, boom, boom-boom 
and so on throughout his national air. The 
Frenchmen were completely outclassed in re- 
gard to sound, but they increased their efforts, 
It wasa sight, I cantell you, tosee this crowd 
of gesticulating men shrieking their battle 
hymn and shaking their fists at the lone mu- 
sician who sat with perspiring forehead 
covered with swollen veins, pouring his whole 
strength and soul into the strains of the song 
of the Fathe:land. 

‘¢ The Frenchmen realized they could not 
withstand his noise, so they became more 
angry and abusive. I saw that it was only a 
matter of a moment or two before they would 
be upon the brave fellow, and goodness only 
knows what they would do to him in their 
frame of mind. I noticed the little German 
had a fife in his hand, which he had forgot- 
ten to use in his excitement ; so, coming up 
to him, I snatched it and stood between the 
contending parties with my arms raised. 
This disconcerted them somewhat, and they 
all stopped a moment in surprise. That was 
my opportunity. So, placing the fife to my 
lips, 1 played the only tune I knew, which 
was Yankee Doodie, 

‘“*Te took but half a moment for the 
Frenchmen to see the ludicrousness of the sit- 
uation and to understand my object, so, with 
smiles on their faces, they began, one by one, 
to sing my song. Even the old German per- 
ceived the point after a bit, and came in with 
a vigorous ‘ Yankee Toodle, Tandy’ at the 
right place. Peace was thus restored, as well 
as temper, and before the boat touched the 
New York dock I was standing on the seat, 
beating time with the fife, while one and all 
—voices and trombone, big and little, 
Frenchmen and Germans—were united in a 
resounding Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

William R. A. Wilson. 


QUESTIONS FOR MEN 


Etiquette of Hat Removals in 
Elevators. To D., New York.—If a 
man goes into one of our large business estab- 
lishments, and has occasion to ride in the 
elevator to another floor, and there are ladies 
in the elevator, should he remove his hat ? 

This is one of the questions that are con- 
tinually recurring. The principle involved 1s 
simple enough. An elevator car in a business 
building is a car on a vertical railway. No 
one would think of taking off his hat ina 
car on a horizontal railway such as a cable 
car. Why should a man remove his hat in 
an equally business conveyance, that is to say 
a car on a vertical railway, or in other words 
in an elevator in a public building? It would 
be impertinent to do so in a surface car, and it 
would be equally impertinent to do so in an 
elevator car. If the elevator is in a private 
house one’s hat is of ccurse removed. It is 
never on one’s head in a private house. Ina 
hotel elevator it is also somewhat different, 
dependendent largely upon how the car is used. 
If the ladies are using it without their hats as 
if they were living in the house, a man in the 
car should of course remove his hat as it is 
virtually a private house. If it is a car in 4 


hotel that is continually being used by women 


in street wraps who have been shopping, 2s |! 
it were an outdoor vehicle, one would not re- 
move his hat. 
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MLLE. ALICE VERLET 


T is rare that a singer should make so 
I much of a success from the very outset 
of her career as has Mile. Alice Verlet. 

This charming French artist came to 
America a year ago with her teacher, the 
famous Madame Moriani, with the intention 
of remaining only two months. But fate 
decreed otherwise ; for, after singing at New- 
port, Mile. Verlet received such pressing 
offers from several managers that she finally 
decided to stay in America, and signed a con- 
tract for several years with Victor Thrane. 

Her début in New York, at Carnegie Hall, 
under the leadership of Walter Damrosch, 
was only a repetition on a larger scale of 
Mile. Verlet’s trrumphs in Newport, for the 
musical world was quick to appreciate that 
this singer not only had a lovely voice but 
was a thorough artist. Besides singing at 
most of the large concerts last winter, as well 
as at many private musicales, Mile. Verlet 
was engaged for six concerts with Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, and she afterward 
sang in Cincinnati, Chicago and all the large 
eastern Cities, 

This delightful young artist was, however, 
to make her greatest triumph this winter 
when she created the part of Giannina in 
Hubay’s two-act opera, The Violinmaker of 
Cremona, given for the first time in America 
by Mr. Bagby at his third musical morning 
held atthe Astoria. Mlle, Verlet’s perform- 
ance, dramatically as well as vocally, proved 
her to be a true exponent of the French school 
of art; the same may be said of her concep- 
tion and creation of the réle of Sylvia in Mas- 
cagni’s new one act opera Zanetto, given 
for the first time by the Society of Musical 
Arts. There is a field in New York for these 
short operas and musical sketches which, 
when represented by such artists as Mile. 
Verlet, will be appreciated by a public who 
now demands more than merely a pretty voice 
or pleasing personality. 

It is interesting to learn that Mlle. Verlet 
studied for four years with Madame Moriani, 
Barrone de Corraia, in the latter’s school of 
music in Brussels, taking up at the same time 
comedy and lyric declamation with M. Ver- 
mandéle, and harmony with Emile Mathieu, 
author of the symphonic poems of L’enfance 
de Roland and Richilide. Prior to coming 
to America Mlie. Verlet went to Paris, and 
at the first hearing was engaged by M. Car- 
valho for two years at the Opéra Comique, 
making a successful début in Les Noces de 
Jeanette, 

Like all artists abroad Mlle. Verlet had 
a leaning towards the new world, where she 
has come, found such a warm welcome ani 
so many friends that it is to be hoped she will 
settle here permanently. 


DOMESTIC PET SERIES 
Q* page 117 of this issue will be found 


photographs of four fox tetriers, 
- Lord Hartington, Tom, Jerry and 

! 

Lord Hartington is nine years old. Tom 
and Jerry, born in Denver, are brothers from 
the same litter, and were two years old this 
month. Vif is an English dog, which was 
brought over about five years ago. 

Tom, Jerry and Vif are good prairie dog 
hunters, and delight in their attempts to clean 
out every prairie dog village they may en- 
counter on the plains. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 4921—Apricot mirror velvet full 
toilette. The skist is made in Spanish 
flounce model, the flounce being of 

tm >roidered lace, jeweled with rhinestones and 
opals. A shghtly bloused corsage is finished at 
the top with a band of the same jeweled lace, 
there are also shoulder caps of the lace, The 
bodice is cut low and in a very wide square. 
The girdle is of opals caught together with 
fine gold chains, and fastened with a clasp in 
the back. The lining should be of rich 
changeable silk in opal shades. 

_ Fig. 4922—Black net dinner gown. First 
ttere is a black taffeta silk skirt with plaited 
ruffles, over which a net one is hung, 
‘rimmed with two ruffles of net headed and 
tdged with fine quillings of black velvet ; 
wer that a pointed overskirt is draped, out- 
‘ned with velvet quillings, A plain tight- 





fitting bodice is cut square and trimmed with 
a pointed fall of net edged with velvet quil- 
ling, the square defined with a binding of 
velvet ribbon. Little ruffles extend over the 
shoulders and are the only sleeve. 

Fig. 4924—Water-green cloth coat for a 
little girl of seven. The bodice and skirt of 
the coat are cut separately, The skirt is cir- 
cular and flares a:good deal. The bodice is 
bloused both in back and front. The sleeves 
are gathered into a cuff of braid. Black and 
gold soutache braid outlines the double- 
breasted opening. The belt and collar are 
also trimmed with braid. White satin lin- 
ings for coats are much used, and would look 
well with this shade of green. 

Fig. 4923—Warcm, dainty little house 
gown for a child of four. It is made of 
palest blue cachemire gathered on a little 
yoke and hanging free. ‘I he turn-over collar 
and cuffs are stitched. The sleeves are full, 
gathered at the wrist into a cuff. 

Fig. 4926—Russian blouse suit for a boy 
of five years, of brown serge. The blouse 
fastens far over on the side with brown bone 
buttons. The front of the blouse is gathered 
at the neck and the waist line. The back is 
plain at the neck but plaited at the waist. 
Full sleeves plaited at the wrist and stitched. 
The belt should be tan leather with a big 
harness buckle, or can be made of cloth. 
The skit of the blouse extends to within 
about five inches of the bottom of the trousers, 
which are tight and short. 

Fig. 4925—Gray cloth dancing-class suit 
for a little boy. The coat is long, falling 
about three inches from the bottom of the 
trousers, which are full. A sailor collar and 
shield are trimmed with gray silk soutache 
braid. The braid is also used on the cuffs 
and down the front of the coat. With this 
suit an extra shield of tan linen and a large 
collar to match are very smart, with a tie of 
silk of the same shade of the linen. A p‘g- 
skin belt with a gold buckle loosely holds the 
jacket, 

Fig. 4927—Mourning gown of Henrietta 
cloth and crépe. ‘The skirt is made with a 
front panel and deep band around the bottom 
of crépe; this is defined with crépe cords 
placed a little way apart. ‘The bodice has a 
yoke and front of crépe, outlined with cords. 
The sleeves, of crépe, are small and trimmed 
with groups of cord. Jockeys of Henrietta 
are corded and come from the cords defining 
the yoke. Deep linen hemstitched cuffs and 
a tie of black net add very much to the ap- 
pearance. 

Fig. 4887 —New and odd model of water- 
green cloth, princess effect. Instead of the 
sleeves being put in the usual way, the cloth 
extends down over the shoulder, and the 
sleeve is put in over that, with a fold at the 
top. From the throat to the bottom of the 
skirt white silk braid is graduated. Over the 
braid a very narrow wood-brown silk cord is 
sewed. The girdle is of gold ribbon and 
fastens with a rosette in the back. The little 
buttons on the bodice are of wood-brown 
velvet. 

Fig. 4899—Yellow satin-finish cloth the- 
atre gown with an Eton jacket, bloused and 
fastened at the belt by yellow mirror velvet. 
The fronts of the jacket are encrusted with 
white satin scrolls and finished with silver 
sequins, The sleeves are cut long over the 
hands and treated with the same work, A 
double-breasted waistcoat of yellow cloth is 
trimmed around the top and down the front 
with corded white satin. The chemisette is 
corded satin. The belt is black taffeta, with 
arhinestone buckle. The Eton has a high 
collar of velvet lined with satin. 

Fig. 4902—Rough se:ge morning gown. 
Very deep cream serge is used. ‘The yoke 
and band at the bottom are of deep crimson 
cloth. The skirt is cut circular and plaited 
closely together in the back. Above the 
fold of cloth are three rows of black soutache 


braid with fine gold soutache sewed on top. 
The bodice is fastened down the shoulder and 
under the arm, and braided in front and back. 
Epaulettes of braid are used. Flare cuffs and 
collar are of red cloth. 

Fig. 4873—Dainty evening cape of violet 
satin broc’de. The lining is of plain heavy 
satin, over which a chiffon ruffle of the same 
shade is crawn and gathered in little frills. 
The outside has the chiffon and is gathered 
in the same way. A shoulder cape and a 
ruffle at the bottom show only a band of the 
brocade between. Lace and ostrich feathers 
are used for the collar. The lace extends 
down the front of the cape in a jabot. 

Fig. 4928—Gray cloth skirt, accordion- 
plaited, the plaits not extending to the waist 
line. White satin bodice embroidered in 
steel, and cut away showing plaited gray chif- 
fon, which is trimmed across with closely 
gathered ruchings of chiffon. The sleeves 
are of gathered chiffon, extending very far 
down over the hand and finished with a nar- 
row ruffle. The satin bodice folds back in 
revers that are edged with coarse yellow in- 
sertion. The high collar is of burnt orange 
velvet and fastens plain in the back. 


PETTICOATS AND MATINEES 
(Itlustrations on page 118) 


Ert ricgure—Skirt of lavender taffeta, 
L with a deep ruffle of taffeta in a 
lighter shade, and a ruffle of lace 
and insertion edged with lavender velvet, 
baby ribbon. Ruche at top and bottom of 
lavender silk in the light shade. Jacket of 
duchesse satin of the same color as the skirt. 
Yoke of fine tucks and tiny fiills of lavender 
chiffon, ruffle of chiffon edged with frills of 
chiffon, Sash of satin tied on the side. 
Ricut Ficure—Skirt of pink silk, with 
deep ruffle of pink chiffon, edged top and 
bottom with plissé of chiffon, Upon the 
chiffon ruffle and above it on the silk is a 
Greek fret of shirred black chiffon. Jacket 
of pink silk, with a Marie Antoinette fichu 
front trimmed with two rows of fine cream 
insertion and ruffle of lace, which continue 
around the bottom of the jacket. Belt of 
pink ribbon tied in pretty bows on the side. 


FANCY BODICES 


(Illustrations on page 119) 


Hite mousseline de soie over white 

V y silk, squared with narrow jet 

bands. Yoke of lace trimmed 
with three plissés of chiffon, collar of chiffon, 
neck ruche of chiffon and lace. Ruffle of 
very fine lace. Belt of black ribbon, fastened 
with jet buckle in front. 

Light green taffeta, appliquéd with figures 
of fine Russian gray lace. High collar, with 
inside collar of white satin showing above the 
top. 

Purple taffeta, trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon one-quarter of an inch in width, sewed 
directly on to the shirt, starting from under- 
neath the front plait, running out the re- 
quired distance, turning, running down an 
inch and a half, turning again and going back 
under the plait. The width of silk that 
shows between the rows grows narrower, the 
oblongs shorter and nearer together as they 
reach the waist line. The belt is of black 
velvet, fastened with a narrow jet buckle. 

Striped silk over white taffeta, which furms 
the yoke and shows underneath the insertion. 
The yoke is corded and edged with a ruffle of 
lace. The insertion is edged with beading, 
in which is run black velvet baby ribbon, 

Black chiffon trimmed with jet in styaight 
lines and curves. A beautiful piece of em- 
broidery, outlined in gold and jet, runs across 
the front, over the shoulders and around un- 
der the arms Yoke and collar of chiffon. 
Sleeves of chiffon, trimmed with jet. Belt of 
ribbon, with jet buckle. 
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| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

WH Ra NA NE RS LENS WL NT 
RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 

pany ietters to Vogue. 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3, Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

Sc many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenie ce in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, ower 1000 
questiins numbered and indexed in Vogue 
Office. 

1070. Stocks, Ties, and Tucked 
Skirt. To Sonora.—(1) In the publication of 
3 February you said that Ascots were to be 
worn with shirt waists. What style of collar 
goes with them—the turned down, which 
H. is selling, or standing collars ? 

(2) Will you please tell me also if the 
stocks you spoke of are those of piqué or duck 
with Ascot ends. 

(3) What styles of belts are to be worn this 
summer ? 

(4) With low shoes will fancy stockings 
be worn, also tan shoes? 

(5) Would a white muslin skirt with 
graduated tucks, beginning with four-inch 
hem with five tucks equal distances apart 
above be in good style? 

(1) Standing collars or stocks are prettier 
worn with Ascot ties than tu:n-down collars, 
which look best with string and butterfly ties. 

(2) Your stocks may be of piqué or duck, 
and can be made without ties attached, or 
with butterfly or Ascot ties. 

(3) The style of belt depends upon what 
you wish to wear with it. A style suitable 
for a golf skirt and shirt is one of plain tan 
leather or monkey skin, with harness or some 
plain buckle. Of course with other gowrs, 
belts in different leathers, or silk belts with 
Russian silver buckles, will be worn ; in fact 
there are many pretty belts of all kinds, which 
will be worn with different costumes, 

(4) Low shoes are always worn, and by 
fancy stockings do you mean black open- 
work, or colored? Black silk stockings with 
small white polka dots or clocks are, pretty as 
a'so dark blue. We donot think open work 
stockings look very well except with slippers. 
Tan shoes will be worn. 

(5) A white muslin tucked skit such as 
you describe would be good style if you have 
a bodice to ma’ch, or at least of the same 
material. White muslin skirts are not pretty 
worn with different waists. 
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of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 


KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 

Ap illustrated book of In- 
struction — ‘How to tur 


and Care tor your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 
























































































































1071. Practical Hints for the Dress- 
maker. To Martha.—(1) We are dressmak- 
ers, Have a very small business, but do first 
class work, Have had considerable experience. 
In order to keep up with the times there are 
so many new things that we feel that there is 
still much to be learned. Will you kindly 
answer a few questions at your earliest con- 
venience? How are tailor suits to be made 
this coming spring? Are skirts to be made 
separate from the lining and how cut? I 
saw an illustration of a coat fora suit that 
was quite long and fitted considerably under 
the arm. The front was cut away with very 
small revers and collar, and fastened at the 
bust with two small buttons, There was a 
vest of some fancy material buttoned straight 
down the front. 
® '(2) Will you also tell us as early as possible 
how to make cotton summer gowns? We do 
not make this class of gowns after the busy 
season begins; but if we had designs for 
making them now, we could fill in the time 
and our customers would be very glad to have 
it out of the way. 

(3) Can you also give a little advice in re- 
gard to a good system of cutting? We have 
used S.S. Taylor's and Mc Dowell’s alter- 
nately—are at present using Taylor’s again, 
It is not quite what we desire. 

(4) How many times do first class dress- 
makers try on dresses? We try three times ; 
if very difficult to fit, four times, The lining 
is always tried on, and then when the outside 
is put on and the lining fulled on, sometimes 
the waist needs considerable fitting. ‘The 
third time we have the gown nearly done. 
The sleeves are only basted into the arm hole 
and the collar is not finished. People com- 
plain because it takes so much of their time, 
and consider it a fault in us. How can we 
correct this ? 

(5) What system do you recommend ? 
A few hints along this line will be of great 
value to others as well as ourselves. 

(1) The tailor gowns for this spring are 
not very different from those seen last season, 
the skirts are narrower, measuring about 
three and three and one-half yards around the 
bottom, and all skirts this season will fit the 
hips very closely. The circular and the three 
piece skirt for wool materials are both popu- 
lar, the five- gored being much used for cotton 
materials. The jackets of the tailor gowns 
vary in length according to the figure; 
twenty-four or twenty-six inches long is a 
popular length. The jackets are both 
tight and with fly fronts. We will soon pub- 
lish a page of spring jackets. It is rather 
early to tell you the latest fashions, as most 
of the dressmakers have not begun their 
spring work. We should think the gown 
you describe would be very stylish ; waistcoats 
wll be a good deal worn this spring. We 
think tailor skirts hang better made on the 
lining. 

(2) In cotton gowns, heavy embroidery 
will be used, tucks, insertions, and cords 
The five-gored skirt, finished at the bottom 
with three cords and a band of insertion, or 
three ruffles, is pretty for a gingham. 
Guimpes will be worn again this summer, 
and they look very well made of fine needle 
work, and worn with a tucked or corded 
bodice, slightly bloused, of gingham or cham- 
brey. Peasant linens in blue, reds, and 
tans will be used for morning gowns. These 
gowns are very pretty, as you can give them 
astyle not possible with thin material like 
organdies. Linen, tweed and poplin will also 
be used. 

(3) Wethink the Taylor system is very 
good but not infallible, as one has to change 
all systems to suit different figures, as very 
few are exactly alike on both sides, one hip is 
usually a little larger than the other, etc. 
The set of French dress forms coming from 
32 to 44 bust measure are very good to cut by. 
They are made by Morse-Broughton Co., 
are popular, and cost two dollars for the set. 
This is the system which most French dress- 
makers use. 

(4) Most dressmakers fit three times— 
first the lining, then with the outside, and 
then nearly finished ; the last fitting is not ab- 
solutely necessary, but insures the gown being 
perfect when sent home. The gown might 
not need much fitting after the first time, 
We think you would like the French system 
above mentioned, but it is not possible to 

















































































make any bodice fit without any alterations the 
first time it is tried on. As fast as the new 
spring fashions come out in cottons, organ- 
dies, silks, etc., illustrations will be published 
in Vogue. Blue serge gowns will again be 
worn, black grenadines of all kinds, silk and 
wool crépons, and taffetas souflé. Foulards 
and thin materials will be made with skirts 
like Fig. 4888 in Vogue 3 Feb., fitting the 
hips closely above and finished with a very full 
Spanish flounce sometimes measuring six 
yards around. The gown in the picture is of 
twill, and of course the flounce is not so full, 
A cotton gown like model 4900, Vogue 10 
Feb., would be stylish; also model 4009 
made in organdie, 

1072. Loss of Hair. To D.—My hairct 
one time very heavy has in the last year fallen 
out dreadfully, and is now very thin around the 
face. Many remedies have been told me but 
I am afraid to use them. Have been washing 
my hair with tar soap and rubbing vaseline in 
it. Can you advise something better ? 

We cannot recommenda remedy for falling 
hair, as the cause differs in each individual 
case, and what would benefit one might be 
harmful to another. Advise you consulting 
a hair specialist, in order to find out what the 
cause of your trouble is. If your head is 
very dry vaseline is good, but not too much 
washing. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 
(Clever Economies continued from Vogue 17 Feb.) 
He younger sister resolved to turn her 
white wool gown of last summer to 
use, by remodeling it with the little 
dressmaker's help, by matching the material 
andremaking he skirt, by addinga bias flounce, 
which was several inches deeper in the back 
than in front, and finishing the bottom by a 
cluster of fine folds To hide the difference be- 
tween the new and old ma‘erial, a row of one- 
inch pale green velvet ribbon was laid over the 
seam where the flounce joined the top skirt, 
and four sets of double velvet ends cut in fish- 
tails, were tacked on at intervals to hang over 
the flounce back and front, the tops being 
slipped under the encircling band of velvet. 
From this flounce heading began a lattice- 
work also of the same velvet ribbon, which 
covered the entire top skirt, and was most 
successful in its design, and very pretty and 
effective in coloring. The old bodice having 
been a high one, it was cut half low, the back 
latticed to match the skirt, and the front 
slightly so, the velvet ribbons from the back 
lattice-work passing over the shoulders, con- 
tinued down the front as a vest, and were 
trimmed with small bows of silver ribbon, 
the belt also of silver ribbon, with a left side 
bow. A cream white chiffon chemisette was 
gathered in cross-rows, and was low enough 
to show off the roundness of the throat, which 
was ornamented with a Japanese silver neck- 
lace, fitting like a ribbon. The sleeves 
matched the gown, and were puckered the 
length of arm with funnel-shaped cuffs at 
the wrists, and a silver bow on each. A 
smart pink taffeta bow made up of bias taffeta 
wired on each edge, then most artistically 
bent into shape, the ends very sharply pointed 
and wired all round. It wag placed on the 
left side of corsage. Bows of this kind are 
the making of any gown. This model is 
particularly suited to a tall figure, if rather 
robust in outline, as the trimming is condu- 
cive to slenderness. 

As matrons usually are never without at 
least one black lace gown, they can keep up 
an appearance at a hotel dinner with fewer 
changes than their daughters. But a second 
black gown never comes amiss under like 
circumstances, °o the mater was wise to re- 
model her black taffeta, new last season, but 
always a most trying and unbecoming affair. 
More taffeta was purchased to flounce the old 
skirt up tothe knee, in graduated widths, 
each flounce trimmed with varying rows of 
narrow black velvet—the first and widest 
having eleven rows, the second nine, the 
third five, the fourth three, and the topmost 
two. Then on the edge of each flounce was 
a bias band of white taffeta, over which fell 
a narrow black guipure finishing lace with 
charming effect, and changing the skirt into 
an exceedingly smart one. The bodice was 
round and open in front, built of white taf- 
feta, draped with a very open guipure net, 
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and a guipure fichu with very long ends, 
which passed to the side. These ends were 
confined by a handsome jet belt with enor- 
mous Louis xvi buckle, giving a perfect finish 
to the waist line. The sleeves were of the 
same net, slightly gathered, very close to the 
arm and prettily shaped at the wrists. Sev- 
eral velvet corsage bows, w'th corresponding 
little head-dresses of velvet and a black or 
white feather attached—one in geranium red, 
one in burnt orange, one in pale turquoise 
blue—answered well for the occasion. 

When one takes into account the changes 
which any little accessory makes in a toilette, 
and the effect of wearing even a new chain, 
a brooch, any jewelry whatever, or varying 
any of the details of a gown, it becomes 
quite conclusive that a few gowns may be 
made to go along way without monotony. 
The s-cret is in putting things on we'l, with 
some smartness, and in keeping one’s be- 
longings in perfect order, so that they always 
have an air of freshness and sweetness about 
them, but without the least primness or stiff- 
ness, for that is destructive of all grace and 
beauty. 


EXPECTORATION 
Dear VoGueE: 


Few weeks ago under Haphazard 

Jottings there was this statement— 

‘*If women, when street-promena- 
ding would cease staring—the word is deliber- 
ately used instead of looking—at their sister- 
women’s clothes, and gaze as fixedly at the 
side walks of this metropolis there would be 
a sudden and universal bob-tailing of skirts. 
Such a disgusting spotting of sputa, surely, 
never disgraced a city with any pretentions to 
civilization, etc.” 

Last winter also there appeared in your 
magazine a letter upon this subject written by 
a subscriber, and at the same time a request 
from you for opimons as to how this national 
disgrace could be stopped. Now, although 
one year late in replying, allow me to state 
this, that there is one and only one way to 
abolish this loathsome nuisance, and that way 
would be such an effectual one that every 
rough would become at once a Chesterfield 
(as tar as spitting in public is concerned). 
My panacea is recourse to enforced law. 
Just so soon as a man knows that he will 
be invariably fined, or in lieu of this im- 
prisoned, he will not care to expectorate all 
over public places, nor use these same public 
places in lieu of a handkerchief. These 
horrid practices prevail, not alone upon the 
walks, but everywhere; I have seen low 
creatures squirt from their mouths when 
standing upon the platforms of cars and trains, 
and the result has lodged on railings and sides 
of cats. How I pity the cleanly person that 
will use such a railing to gain a safe footing. 
One quite unlooked-for obeying of the letter 
and disobeying the spirit of the law results 
frem the Boaid of Health order concerning 
expectoration upon the floors of street-cars. 
Men have been seen to spit upon seats of the 
Market street car of this city (Philadelphia), 
and often have I seen them spit down 
between the back of the seats and the win- 
dows. Washington’s order in street cars is 
better; it reads: ‘*Do not expectorate in 
this car,’’ then follow the police regulation 
and number of section, and under these 
appears: ‘* This law will be enforced.’ 

It is folly to expect to escape this vileness 
in any public place in these United States so 
long as it is not prohibited by enforced law. 
When I was in New York City my affairs 
took me into every quarter of the city, from 
Maiden Lane to the most exclusively fashion- 
able portions, and everywhere I found the 
same horrid mess. 

In front of the Waldorf Hotel one after- 
noon an exquisitely dressed woman alighted 
from a carriage, and as she walked towards 
the entrance of the hotel she held her gown 
clear of the ground, as she thought; but one 
end of the heavily fur-trimmed skirt dipped 
and gathered up in its warmth and thick- 
ness an appallingly diseased expectoration ; 
the cause of my stating it to be diseased is 
because I saw the miserably sick, hollow- 
cheeked man that deposited it just a moment 
or two before. What may not be the out- 
come of this allowed license to that consump- 
tive? That sputum was carried into the warm 








house ; it will dry and enter into the atmos- 
phere, and someone, probably, will suffer— 
perhaps a person of impaired vitality, or a be- 
loved old person, an innocent child or one jp 
whom there is a tendency to tuberculosis, byt 
who, under proper conditions, could live g 
long and useful life, 

Appeals will never stop this outrageous 
practice; appeals never reach coarse people, 
and who could be coarser tban a spitter? 
What cares he whom he makes sick or un- 
comfortable? And as for threats, they are 
only laughed at unless they are carried out. 
What greater farce travesty on regulations than 
the ** positively forbidden ’’ arrangement in 
our street cars in Philadelphia, that men have 
for years and years ignored? The company’s 
order has changed now to an order from our 
Board of Health, which has caused an im- 
provement, but by no means an abolition. 

When appeals; or even threats fail to make 
the human male do his duty and be clean, 
one would suppose that gratitude would bring 
about a good result ; but it seems not, for the 
trolly conductor is a rara-avis who does not 
make the steps of his platform filthy, render- 
ing it impossible for a woman to enter or 
leave the car without getting into this fil:h, 
And yet these very conductors must know 
that it was the unflagging efforts of the wo- 
men of Philacelphia (Women’s Health Pro- 
tective Association) which has secured for 
them and for the motor-men their glass _pro- 
tection from the biting winter winds. 

There is no escape in public from this dis- 
graceful nuisance. On the New York and 
Washington express (P. R. R.}. Wednesday, 
January 5, a wretch in the parlor car travel- 
ing from New York to Philadelphia, in at- 
tempting to spit sideways upon the carpeted 
floor lodged a disgusting sight upon the side 
of the velvet chair ; there it remained, unseen 
by the porter, for the next luckless passenger 
to get his hand in if that member happened 
to stray over the arm of the chair; so it is a 
foolish and wicked waste of time to make ap. 
peals. There will always be those who choose 
to be vulgar and coarse, and for the protection 
of the decent and the cleanly laws must be en- 
forced. x. ¥ 

[ The correspondent, whose letter we are glad 
to publish, will doubtless notice that the con- 
cluding paragraphs have been omitted. The 
melanchcly truth is that Americans did note 
learn the filthy habit of expectoration from 
foreigners, That is an indigenous native 
habit, a fit sequence of tobacco chewing. Ed. ] 





B. Lunper Buss: ‘*I say, old chappie 
boy, what do you consider the most beneficial 
discovery of the age—the one likely to put 
the most 16 to 1 into a fellow’s pockets ?”’ 

J. O’Ker: ‘ Well, judging from my 
own experience, I should say Roentgen’s, by 
all means.”” 

B. Lunper Buss: ** You don’t remark ! 


How so? You writers don’t go in for sci- 
ence.” 
J. O’Ker: ‘* That's just it, brainless! 


Why, I haven’t hada subject about which 
I’ve sold so many jokes since the World’s 
Fair. I absolutely became rich on X-rays— 
see !”” 


Wisvom.—An Eastern scientist says that 
if a flea were as large as a man, he could 
jump from Pittsburgh to Cleveland. And he 
probably would.—[Cleveland Plain Dealer. ] 


NEITHER IS BOSS 


Kettner: “ Oi hear thot Hogan an’ his 
woife don’t git along very well t’gither at 
all, at all.”’ 

Frannery : ** Oi t’ink ut’s bekase they're 
too avenly matched,’’—[Puck. ] 


Miss Beacon: * Wasn’t it Admiral 
Porter who said, ‘ Take no quarter from the 
enemy ?’’”’ 

Me Laxe: “ Naw, it couldn’t have been 
—or, if it was, he’s the only porter that ever 
said sucha thing.’’—[ Truth. } 


Soctat Joys,—‘* Our wrangle-jangle eu hre 
club has had to rent a room.”’ 

‘¢Why?” 

<‘ Well, we have had so many quarrels 
over the prizes that none of the women Ww! I 
go to the others’ houses,”’—[ Detroit Free 
Press. ] 
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Hollandaise sauce, Place one sound sliced | 
onion, six whole peppers and a bay-leaf in a 
saucepan With two ounces of good butter on 
the hot stove, stirin two tablespoonfuls of flour | 
tothicken and moisten witha pint and a | 
half of chicken broth with all fat removed. 
Add half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg and } 
half a tablespoonful of salt and cook for | 
twenty-five minutes, Beat the yolks of three 
eggs separately with the juice of half a lemon, 
pour them gradually into the sauce, being 
careful not to boil it again after these have 
been added. Rub through a hair sieve into 
a serving bowl and finish with half an ounce 
of ge vod butter, mixing it well, and serve. 


son Hamlin Co. 
Pianos 


peal to the most exacting artistic taste 
cause of their beauty of tone and correct 
hitectural design of case, combined with 
ection of workmanship and great dur- 
bility. 

Critical Examination Invited. 
MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


3 and 5 West 18th St., 
a Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK, 
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on the Box 


guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
the most 





delicious 
product 

of candy 
making skill. 
y 4 Always ask for 


Whitman’ § 


hocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’ s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Amie ‘t in flavor and quality, delicious and 
1. Made instantly with boiling water. 
on PHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOSE WHO LIVE OUT OF TOWN 


have often experienced difficulty in obtaining satisfactory Cakes, 


Pastries, 


Bon-Bons, Novelties for Children’s Parties, Birthdays, etc. 


We take especial care in packing so as to insure their delivery in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


sant 








This Skirt Binding * *} * ¥ ® 


ble. Itis su orto braids, cords, plushes, ‘ve 
wears the sk 7 It is indestructible. 


dress. At all dry goods stores, or write to 


J. W. CODDARD & SONS, 


IMPORTANT « 





FEDER’S POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 
(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 


secomemended | by women generally, it is me ge original and relia. 
veteens, and it out. 
It adds finigh and style to any 


98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


in buying POMPADOUR binding, take ~ that, for your protection, the 
pame FEDER’S is stamped on every yard. 


864 BROADWAY, 
Above Union Square, N. Y. 








STADLER & FALK 


535 





lakers of High-class Garments 


for 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


| cently : 
|‘what a magazine for the people should be as 
4 | has been reached. 

| monthly visitant in the home cannot be over- 


THE CENTURY IN 1898 


No popular magazine is more thoroughly 
edited for entertainment and instruction in 
the homes of the people than Tue Century. 
One of the leading religious papers said re- 
‘*It is perhaps as near the ideal of 


The value of such a 


estimated."” The new volume will be nota- 


ble for the variety and freshness of its contents. 


Dr. Mitcheli’s New Novel, The Ad- 
ventures of Francois, a story of the French 
Revolution, will be the leading feature in fic- 
tion for the year tocome. In the story ** hair- 
breadth scapes ’’are the regular order of the 
day ; but all are given wich the author’s keen 
characterization and wit, which made ** Hugh 
Wynne ”’ so successful, That novel is in its 
fiftieth thousand as a book, 

Mrs. Burton Harrison's Novel of 
New York portrays contemporaneous social 
life in the characteristic manner of the author 
of ** The Anglomaniacs”’ and ‘* The Bache- 
lor Maid.’” Mrs. Harrison calls her new 
story **Good Americans.’’ Bret Harte’s new 
stories and poems are to appear in Tue Cen- 
Tury. His next story will be ‘* The Passing 
of Enriquez’ and one of the poems which he 
will contribute completes the famous series 
begun with *‘ Her Letter.’” The series of 
stories entitled ** Gallops,” by David Gray, 
** sketches of fashionable life among horses, ° 
of a piqudnt and original character, is attract- 
ing very wide attention. 

Articles on Egypt.—Every year more 
Americans spend part of the winter in Egypt, 
and Tue Century has secured a series of de- 


| lightfully picturesque papers on Egypt and 


graphic pictures of the desert and the town, 
by the artist R. Talbot Kelly. Mr. Kelly 
has lived with the Bedouins in the desert, and 


| he describes many scenes far from the beaten 


track of travel. 

The Century’s Artist, Castaigne.— 
One of the most remarkable draftsmen of the 
present day is André Castaigne, an artist 
identified with Tue Century Macazine. 
He is a Frenchman, whose artistic schooling 
began at the Beaux Arts. He has lived for 
several years in America, and his versatile 
talent has been employed on a large variety of 
subjects, some of the notable ones which ap. 
peared in Tue Century being his illustrations 
for the World’s Fair, the Olympic Games, 


| Rome and the Vatican, the city of Washing- 


ton, etc, Articles by him which are to come 
include a series of pictures of the Mammoth 


| Cave, and one of Niagara Falls. 


The Seven Wonders of the World 
are to be illustrated with the pencil of Cas- 
taigne, and his illustrations will accompany 
brief papers by Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of Cornell, lately connected with 
the American School at Athens, on the 


| myth, tradition, and archeology of the Pyra- 


Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model | 


Doll Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. 


A PERFECT CORSET. 





ee¢ 


LATEST 


NOVELTIES | 


FOR THIS | 

| 

SEASON. | 

ALSO THE | 
NEW 


PAQUIN 


MODEL. 
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903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. | 
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Ladies 
Going to 
California 


Want, above all else, comfort 
en route. This is only one 
of the many distinctions of 
The California Limited— 
Santa Fe Route. 


W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. 


Topeka, Kan. 


C. A. HIGGINS, A.G.P.A. 
Chicago. 





mids, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the 
Cologsus of Rhodes, etc. 

Heroes of Peace.— Tue Century, 
which has so brilliantly described and ilius- 
trated warlike patriotism, is printing a sugges- 
tive series of illustrated papers on the Heroes 
of Peace. Articles to come are on Heroes 
of the Life-Saving Service, Heroes of the 
Deep, Heroes of the Railroad Service, etc. 

Mexico in Maximilian’s Reign.— 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of Philadelphia, is 
now giving in Tue Century the only popular 
and authentic account yet printed in English 
of the reign of Maximilian in Mexico—one 
of the most remarkable episodes of modein 
history. Asa young girl Mrs. Stevenson was 
in Mexico in the days of Maximilian. 

The Art of The Century.—The most 
exquisite wood-engravings being made are 
those of Timothy Cole, now appearing in this 
magazine. A series of Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
traits of women is also appearing. 

The Century can be Ordered from 
any news-dealer or bookseller. Single num- 
bers cost 35 cents. A year’s subscription is 
$4. Published by Tue Century Co., 
Union Square, New York. 

Books People are Reading.—-The 
two novels which everyone is reading are Dr. 
Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne and Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Captains Courageous. 
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EXCLUSIVELY SERVED AT THE BANQUET IN ATLANTA, GA. TENDERED TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Atlanta Constitunon) 
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SELECTED FOR 





SERVED AT THE BANQUETS 





SELECTED FOR 
THE CHAMPAGNE THE BANQUET IN HAMBURG HE BANQUET IN BORDEAUX IN CHERBOURG & VERSAILLES 
FAVORED BY GIVEN TO THE GIVEN TO TENDERED BY 
ROYALTY GERMAN EMPEROR THE PRESIDENT THE FRENCH NATION 
an $05 <= —ANO — — OF THE— -—tTo— 
ENGLAND. GERMAN PRINCES FRENCH REPUBLIC. THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
(WY Mas! 6 Express) (N.Y Times) (NY. Tribune) (Figaro) 
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“Che Crue Criterion is Quality” 


It is interesting to note the prices paid for Champagnes in England, where 


quality establishes the market value. 





We quote from Scott & Loft’s circular dated Jan., 1898. 


Vintage Net Cash 

t. *h «a 
Pommery’s Extra Sec or Brut 1893 83. 

Moet & Chandon W. D. S. or aries Cuvee | Carriage 

Dry Imperial Cuvée 3 < Paid on $6 72. 

ss ss ee 20 or 81 | 12 doz. | ss 79. 9 
Pommery’s Extra Sec or Brut ; ; . 1892 ; 97. 
Mumm, G. H. & Co., Extra Dry 4 ; ; 66 . 75. 
Pommery’s Extra Sec or Brut j 1889 he, 
Moet & Chandon, Dry Imperial Cuvée 36 ' , 66 “—_: 
Mumm, G. H. & Co., Extra Dry , se . For. 

CHARLES GRAEF & CO, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
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